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SCHOOL-BOY ESSAYS. 

“ LITERARY composition,” say the school-books, “ is 
the art of expressing our ideas clearly and correctly.” 
It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that where there are 
few or no ideas to express, the art of literary composi- 
tion is of as little use as the science of statistics with- 
out facts, or the mystery of shoemaking without 
leather. Yet it not unfrequently happens that essays 
on the most abstruse and difficult subjects are de- 
manded from school-boys, as mere exercises of certain 
rules which they have been previously taught ; it 
being, to all appearance, overlooked, that sume ideas 
concerning those subjects are also necessary. If, on 
the contrary, topics be suggested to youth of a nature 
suited to their limited knowledge, their puerile notions, 
and their unformed judgment, the art of composition 
may be usefully practised ; but, unfortunately, the 
reverse is the fact. In an academy where the writer 
of this paper received some portion of his education, 
English versification was a branch of study. One of 
the boys produced, at a half-yearly exhibition, a poem 
which was greatly admired. It was doubtless meri- 
torious, because the subject happened to be quite 
within the scope of his acquirements and feelings, 
being an elegy on some such domestic catastrophe as 
the death of a canary, or the demise of a pet lap-dog. 
The head-master assured the boy he was capable of 
higher things, and desired him to write an ode on—— 
The Creation! ‘This feat was accordingly performed, 
and the exercise was despatched in some fifty lines of 
exceedingly precise doggerel. 

Reminiscences of those days were recently recalled, 
by accidentally finding a fair copied book of our own 
school-essays. It is a modest-looking tome, consider- 
ing the metaphysical, historical, and here and there 
sublime character of its contents ; being simply a ci- 
phering book fancifully bound in marble paper and 
red leather. The frontispiece appropriately represents 
a goose done in flourishes, or rather in one flourish ; 
for it is warranted to have been “struck without 
leaving off.” ‘The author’s name is written in very 
black German-text on the body of the bird, which has 
been deprived of one of its wings, to make room for 
the inscription. The first discourse is on “ 'The Utility 
and Importance of the Belles Lettres in a polite educa- 
tion.” Considering that a boy of fourteen could have 
had but a very limited notion of what the “ Belles 
Lettres” really consist of—as he must have been 
somewhat perplexed to decide whether they include 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” “Sinbad the Sailor,” and other 
works of a like nature, with which he was no doubt 
better acquainted than with “Blair's Rhetoric”—it 
was somewhat surprising, at first sight, to find six 
pages covered with an essay on the subject. But this 
surprise was considerably abated on finding that the 
“definition” required by the essay laws was copied, 
with a very few verbal alterations, from Rees’s Ency- 
clopzdia, to which we remember to have had access. 
And this is a species of literary petty-larceny, to which 
all young people similarly situated must of necessity 
be driven. Having no knowledge of the belles lettres, 
it is natural that they should seek it where .it is to 
be found. From the rest of the essays, it was evi- 
dent that we owed such considerable obligations 
to the same source, that they were evidently too 
weighty for acknowledgment. Even where anything 
original was attempted, it was seldom attained ; mere 
imitation being the nearest approach to it we can dis- 
cover. Every article begins after the manner of many 
of the pieces in “ Enfield’s Speaker,” or like those of 
the second-rate essayists we had previously read. The 
belles lettres exercise commences with, “ At a time 


when the cultivation of the mind is considered an in- 
dispensable duty,” &c. Each of three other essays is 
led off by an axiom, which is declared to be “a saying 
more trite than true ;’ but the most favourite open- 
ing expressions are, “ When we consider,” “ If we look 
around,” “The reflective mind,” besides a few other 
equally well-worn exordiums. With a sigh caused by 
remembrances of the literary poaching our instructors 
had driven us to, we closed this manuscript book of 
puerile essays, and turned to open a printed produc- 
tion, in which the inutility of this kind of essay-writing 
is more forcibly illustrated. 

The important work to which we here ailude was 
originally published as a monthly magazine, but, col- 
lected in volumes, exhibits a title page, which we print 
at length :—* The Juvenile Library, including a Com- 
plete Course of Instruction on every Useful Subject : 
particularly Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
Moral Philosophy, Natural History, Botany, Ancient 
and Modern History, Biography, Geography, and the 
Manners and Customs of Nations, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, English Law, Penmanship, Ma- 
thematics, and the Belles Lettres. With Prize Pro- 
ductions of Young Students, and a Monthly Distri- 
bution of Prizes, value fifteen guineas and upwards.” * 
In every number of this publication, subjects in vari- 
ous branches of the above arts and sciences were given 
for competition; the best essays were afterwards 
printed, and the prizes awarded and announced, with 
the names of the successful candidates, who were not, 
except in especial cases, to exceed the age of sixteen. 

One of the earliest competition subjects seems to 
have been selected with a view of testing the know- 
ledge of the juvenile aspirants in all the branches of 
learning mentioned in the title-page. The query to 
be answered is, “ Which of the arts or sciences has 
aided most the cause of virtue, and been most con- 
ducive to human happiness?” Two young ladies and 
two young gentlemen obtained prizes for their replies 
to this comprehensive query, though each has given a 
different solution of it. Master Augustus Wambley, 
aged fifteen years, considers that there can be no 
virtue or human happiness without printing. His 
opinion is entitled to very considerable respect ; for, 
considering his tender years, it would appear from his 
first paragraph, that the extent of his inquiries into 


the various branches of art and science was truly won- \ 


derful. “'Though,” he commences, “no species of in- 
tellectual or mechanical knowledge is without its 
utility, yet, on due consideration of the circumstances 
and advantages of cach, I give the preference to 
printing.” That is to say, after making himself 
sufficiently well acquainted with every branch of 
natural and experimental philosophy, and all the 
other branches of learning named in the title-page of 
the work to which he contributes, to be able to esti- 
mate their exact effects upon the morals of mankind, 
“J”, says Master Wambley, aged fifteen, with a 
modesty which always is so amiable in youth, “ J give 
the preference to printing.” The prize awarded to 
this young gentleman for the vast acquirements he 
must, according to his own implication, have mas- 
tered, seems hardly adequate to his labours. “A 
Planetarium and Tellurium, value three guineas,” 
appears to us but a poor reward for a due considera- 
tion of the circumstances and advantages of each spe- 
cies of mechanical and intellectual knowledge. He is 
followed by Miss Sally Smithers. What will it be 
supposed this young damsel, only sixteen years old, 
avows a predilection for? Music! Painting! The 
art of needle-work ! Byno means. She affirms that 


it is agriculture which is mainly conducive to human 
happiness, and would imply that there can be little 
virtue without farming. Miss Emelia Higgins takes 
a higher flight. She is thirteen years of age, and 
traces virtue and human happiness to theology; but, 
according to the fourth candidate, Master Jenkins, it 
is geometry which “has tended most to the spreading 
of civilisation, has most promoted the virtue, and 
therefore has been most conducive to the happiness, 
of mankind.” It is clear that the proprietors of the 
“ Juvenile Library,” with a laudable regard to business, 
were in favour of printing, the three last-named can- 
didates having been awarded prizes of inferior value. 

The intentions of the conductors of this publication 
were doubtless laudable and liberal in a high degree, 
but they fell into the common error of the time, as is 
proved by our own school experience. The subjects 
selected are, in nearly every case, far above the abi- 
lities and knowledge of the young writers on them. 
Many other extravagant instances of this may be 
adduced from the work. One more will, however, 
suffice ; namely, “The character of Julius Casar 
impartially considered as an orator, a statesman, and 
a general; also his virtues and vices either as a 
patriot, or an enemy to his country and the liberties 
of mankind.” Pretty extensive subject this, and all 
to be stated in three pages of octavo letter-press, ard 
by students who can be warranted under sixteen years 
of age. A young lady of thirteen wins the prize ; and 
Miss Henrietta Wilks, of Primbury House academy, 
Berkshire, thus sits in judgment upon one of history’s 
most celebrated personages :—* Julius Cwsar possessed 
every brilliant quality that could adorn an exalted 
station. He was formed to excel in peace and in 
war ; in the senate and in the field. He was endowed 
with extraordinary abilities, by means of which he 
rose to the government of the empire, and was enabled 
to overcome and enslave others. His virtues were 
numerous ; but his vices greatly outweighed them in 
the balance, and have left traces behind, which will 
always remain so many indelible stains to diminish the 
lustre of his character.” 

It may be said, therefore, of this great man, that he 
conquered nearly the whole of Europe, beat Pompey, 
defended Catiline, became emperor, was murdered in 
the senate, had his death improved by the funeral 
orations of Brutus and Mark Antony, and that, 
finally, he had a character assigned to him by Miss 
Henrietta Wilks, aged thirteen, of Primbury House 
academy, Berkshire. 

It may be interesting to know whether the young 
prodigies who figure in the volumes before us as 
essayists, attained that place in literature which their 
wonderful aspirations merited. We have carefully 
read over the list of successful candidates contained 
in the whole six volumes of the Juvenile Library, in 
an endeavour to find some who have since made a 
figure in the literary world. Out of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty, we discover that two names only are 
familiar to the public. One is a well-known writer of 
travels and poems, whom we do not think it necessary 
to designate more fully. But there is another name, 
which now requires no concealment. In the volume 
for 1802, there is the following entry relative to a prize 
translation of some French verses by Madame Deshou- 
litre :—“ The second (prize) to Master Kirke White, 
of Nottingham, aged not sixteen, attested by his 
mother. ‘To receive a silver medal, value half 
guinea.” 

Like everything else in the stilted education of a 
past age, school-boy essays are now pretty well ex- 


* London, 1800-1803. 
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the capacities and ages of pupils, and always relate to 
matters with which they have a familiar acquaint- 
ance ; such, for example, as the place in which they 
reside, the seasons, thé various tribes of animals 
coming under their observation, and the inanimate 
objects by which they are daily surrounded. Some 
may be inclined to consider these things as insignifi- 
cant ; but is anything in either nature or art insigni- 
ficant and unworthy of notice !—nay, is its supposed 
insignificance not the very reason why it should form 
a theme for boyish study?! We doubt very much 
whether any of the above precocious candidates for 
historic and scientific fame could have described a 
well-known object so well as the annexed description 
of a pen-knife, extracted from a modern work for 
teaching the art of composition to the young.* 

“There is a pen-knife on the table before me. I 
bought it at the cutler’s in Oxford Street. He either 
made it himself, or bought it at a town in Yorkshire, 
called Sheffield, where immense quantities are made. 
It consists of two parts, each formed of a different 
substance. 1. The handle is of horn, probably that 
of a stag. It is of a brown colour, rough and hard. 
It has several small studs in it, for the purpose of 
holding the sides of the knife together. On one side 
there is a very small silver plate, with the owner’s 
name engraven thereon. The second substance is 
steel, of which the blade is composed. Steel is an 
artificial metal, the result of iron prepared with char- 
coal. It is very hard and smooth. When properly 
tempered, it makes very sharp blades.” 

We put it to the reader, even as a matter of literary 
interest, whether he has not derived more gratification 
from the simple description of the well-known pen- 
knife, than from the ambitious “ character” of Julius 
Cesar. ‘The one is natural and true, the other arti- 
ficial and overstrained. 


PREVENTION OF SMOKE. 
THE suppression of the nuisance arising from the 
smoke of manufactories and steamers, is alike the in- 
terest of the proprietors of furnaces and of the public ; 
yet it is strange how little has yet been done towards 
this desirable end ; and how, after we have been, times 
without number, assured that the right plan had at 
length been hit upon, the volatile poison is still found 
as rife and as —- as ever. Can this be from 
ignorance on the part of the proprietors of furnaces, 
or from a want of confidence in the plans sug- 
t Lest the former should be the case, and also 
to aid in bringing things to that point where some one 
of the plans will be found good, and generally adopted, 
we shall here take a hasty review of the various modes 
of consuming or preventing furnace smoke now in the 
course of being submitted to the public. 
All of these plans fall into two classes, someting 
to two principles in science, on which they are al 
founded ; and these two principles we shall endeavour 
to explain. One of them is, the ‘ect chemical decom- 
position of the fuel. When fresh fuel is placed in an 
active furnace, it is immediately subjected to a de- 
structive distillation, which will be complete or other- 
wise, according to the way in which the fresh fuel 
may have been placed. hen the quantity is such 
as not to damp the activity of the furnace, and the 
arrangement such as to allow of a slow coking of the 
fuel before the distillation has proceeded very far, 
then its are likely to be pretty fully consumed. 
‘When the circumstances are directly contrary, the 
gases fly off, mixed with particles of the fuel itself, 
and volumes of smoke are seen of course issuing from 
the chimney. It has been ascertained, that the gases 
arising from ordinary coal contain about 35 per cent. 
of the whole heating power of the coal. e may 
easily, then, suppose how large a proportion of the coal 
becomes useless, or is lost, if a large proportion of these 
gases is allowed to escape. The other principle is, to 
produce a separate ignition of the gases by means of 
an injection of atmospheric air, either cold or hot, 
into the midst of the gases, as they proceed through 
the furnace. Here some explanation is necessary. 
Have a bell-glass filled with oxygen alone, and intro- 
duce a jet of common coal gas into it, and set fire 
to the gas ; in these circumstances, the jet of coal 
, will be found to burn brilliantly. In common che- 
mical language, the coal gas is the combustible, 
and the oxygen the supporter of combustion. But 
these supposed relations can be exactly reversed. A 
jet of oxygen will burn with the same brilliancy in an 
stmosphere of coal gas. Here we have the principle 
on which it is proposed to consume the s of a fur- 
nace. It is proposed to introduce jets of atmospheric 
air into the furnace, that the oxygen, which is one of 
its constituents, may enter into combustion with the 
coal gases, and so consume them. For the combustion 
of every measure of these gases, about ten measures of 
air are required. 
Most of the plans, patented and otherwise, for what 


A. J. D. D’Orsey, 
of the School, Glasgow 


is called the Consumption of Smoke, are upon the first 
principle. They chiefly consist in arrangements for 
enabling that principle to work. One of the most 
conspicuous at the present time is Mr Juckes’s plan, 
which is certainly an equally ingenious and simple 
mode of introducing fuel slowly, The bars of the 
furnace are endless chains revol on rollers in front 
and rear. The nearer end projects beyond the furnace 
door, which is arranged so as to slide up and down. 
The fuel being placed on this hither or nearer end, 
the revolution of the bars carries it forward at the 
rate of an inch per minute into the furnace, the door 
of which serves to modify the quantity to be admit- 
ted. This revolution never stops, so that there isa 
moderate feeding of the furnace perpetually going on. 
The fresh coal, being thus slowl reese A “ parts 
with its more volatile products, which are carried over 
those portions of the fuel where the production of the 
heat is most perfect and intense, and thus every part 
of it is made available to the support of combustion, 
which is rendered still more complete by the admis- 
sion of atmospheric air through each of the bars, by 
which oxygen is thrown in, sufficient for the conver- 
sion of the whole of the incandescent materials into 
gaseous products.” One great merit of this plan is 
its independence of human labour and attention. A 
sufficient charge of coal to last an hour can be laid at 
once in the hopper outside the furnace door. The 
steam-engine of the work gives the motion of the bars. 
The furnace door, set to a certain height, regulates 
the quantity to be admitted. ‘The bars discharge 
themselves of scoriw at the farther or inner extremity ; 
and thus the furnace is as clear at the end of a day’s 
work as at the beginning. It is stated that Sir M. J. 
Brunel has approved of this plan, and that a furnace 
worked upon it at Mr Baird’s saw-mill, Wapping, 
uses only twelve hundred weight of coal for what 
formerly required a ton of coal and another of wood ; 
while no smoke is ever seen to proceed from the 
chimney. 

Most of the other plans on the Fag rinciple may 
be passed over more lightly. Mr eddington’s plan 
gives a contrivance for allowing the fresh fuel to de- 
scend slowly along inclined planes towards the sides 
of the furnace, thus coking before it joins the burnin 
fuel. In Greenway’s plan, there are two boilers an 
two furnaces. ‘The furnaces are supplied with dampers, 
so that their communication with their respective flues 
can be cut off, and a communication opened between 
the two fires by an intermediate flue. When fresh 
coals are put on one fire, the damper of that fire is 
shut, and the intermediate flue opened, so that the 
smoke is obliged to descend through the bars, and 
ascend through the burning fuel of the other fire- 
place. By ee this, as fresh coals are put on 
the fires, smoke is said to be prevented. Mr Godson’s 
patent is for feeding the furnace by means of a box 
placed below the bars ; which box being charged with 
coal, by ea £1 winch, the fuel is constantly deli- 
vered into the y of the fire ready coked, and the 
fire always kept at the same height. ‘The air is also 
heated by passing through holes in the box. The 
saving of fuel is stated to be about 20 per cent. Mr 
John Chanter’s is by an “auxiliary boiler,” the bars 
under which are inclined, and have below an iron plate 
termed a “ deflector.” At the lower end of this fur- 
nace a common furnace is consiructed, which receives 
the coke or charred coal in an incandescent state from 
the upper bars. Mr Drew’s patent is for two sets of 
bars ; and Mr Kurtz’s patent is for three sets of bars. 
In both these plans the coal is coked before it is burnt. 
Mr Thomas Hall uses a double furnace, or rather di- 
vides the furnace lengthways, and x each alter- 
nately with coal, by which the smoke from the fresh 
coal passes over the incandescent fuel, and receives an 
additional supply of oxygen in its passage. ‘This com- 
pletes the series of plans, solely or mainly on the first 
principle, as far as we have chanced to become ac- 
quainted with them. But it may here be remarked, 
that coal may be economised, and the escape of its 
fumes much diminished, without any peculiar contriv- 
ances, simply by careful and skilful feeding of the fur- 
naces by the firemen. In Cornwall, where no con- 
trivances exist, fuel is managed in such a way by the 
firemen, that the consumption in general is only about 
2} pounds per horse power per hour, and smoke is 
said to be “ never seen.” The coal is regularly weighed 
to the firemen, and the “ duty” of the engines is re- 
ported every week. This excites emulation among 
the men, and when a falling off in their attention 
takes place, it is instantly detected. ‘The great object 
held in view is to keep thin bright fires, coking the 
coal in front. 

The second principle, the consumption of the gases 
by infusion of oxygen, has been most conspicuously 
exemplified in the plan of Mr C. W. Williams, who 
is one of the oldest directors of the City of Dublin 
Steam-Packet om te and the author of a treatise 
entitled “'The Combustion of Coal and the Prevention 
of Smoke chemically and practically considered.” In 
this work, he says, “ One of my objects is to show how 
the combustion of the volatile portions of coal may be 
effected as completely when issuing from the throat of 
a furnace as from the beak of a gas-burner.” “ ‘The 
Ss according to an account of the plan iri the 

‘olytechnic Journal, “ is, How can so large a body of 
air as ten cubic feet to every single cubic foot of gas 
be admitted, without cooling down the furnace ! Open- 


ing the door would let in air enough, with the disad- 
vantage of cooling the furnace and lowering the steam. 


The doctrine of the diffusion of gases, due to the ela- 
borate and interesting experiments of Dr Dalton, 
comes to our aid. For perfect diffusion, we require 
time ; the process of the furnace will not afford time. 
We must, then, resort to some mechanical arrange- 
ment to overcome this difficulty in the en pos- 
sible manner. Now, we may have enough of air ; but 
from having it applied in the wrong mode, as is done 
in opening the door, though we lose the smoke, we 
lose the steam also ; in this case, it is somewhat like 
the two conditions of gas burnt from a common pipe 
with and without an argand burner. Why does it in 
the one situation smoke and give little heat, while in 
the other it is smokeless and intensely hot, seeing it is 
surrounded in both instances with an abundant supply 
of air? Merely because the numerous minute jets of 
gas, supplied by the argand burner, afford that more 
perfect diffusion refused by the wide bore of a single 
orifice. So, in the furnace, if we can admit the ten 
measures of air in the same way by means of small 
jets, we do all we want by — rapid diffusion, 
complete mixture, and therefore perfect. combustion. 

In the Practical Mechanic and Engineer’s Maga- 
zine for 1841, there is a paper on Mr Williams’s plan, 
illustrated by sections of the furnace and boiler. From 
this we learn that a long boiler is supposed, and that 
the grate is placed under one end, having its ash-pit 
below as usual. The fumes of the coal pass onward 
under the boiler, towards a chimney at the ores 
extremity. Under the centre of the boiler, and quite 
separate from the ash-pit, there is a square chamber, 
having a flue by which air can be admitted from with- 
out. Irom the iron plate forming the roof of this cham- 
ber, three short vertical tubes, unclosed at the lower 
ends, project upwards into the space beneath the 
boiler along which the fumes pass. ‘These tubes are 
perforated all round the sides and = with holes of 
a quarter-inch, set one inch apart. ‘The air, accord- 
ingly, passing first into the square chamber, then pro- 
ceeds upwards, and rushes into the space above in the 
form of small jets. At every charge of fresh coal on 
the fire, the first product is, not smoke, but a very 
large body of crude impure coal gas, the unconsumed 
portion of which, as it passes the bridge, meeting the 
air, mingles with it, and instantly inflames, being en- 
compassed with a hot gaseous atmosphere. The effect 
then is, that each jet of air seems to be a common gas 
flame ; and these vertical tubes have not inaptly been 
compared to trees of fire. Such are the means by 
which Mr s attains his end of preventing 
smoke. ‘The saving of fuel is stated at 25 per cent. 

The other plans on the second principle are as fol- 
low :—The Baron Von Rathen’s patent is for double 
or hollow furnace bars, fitted into bearers, which form 
steps rising one above another, and forming two sides 
of a triangle. These bars allow a large quantity of 
air to through, which is heated in its 
and inflames the gases. ‘The saving of fuel is stated 
to be considerable. Mr S. Hall's consists 
of iron pipes, passing from the back to the front of 
the furnace, by which heated fresh air is brought to 
the front of the furnace, and mixes with the gases as 
they distil. The saving here, also, is stated to be very 
considerable. Mr Kurtz’s is by hollow bars admitti 
fresh and heated air to a hollow bridge. Mr e 
Rodda’s is by a furnace divided into two one 
for coking the coal, the other for receiving the coke— 
the gas from the coal passing through lateral openings 
into the second division, where 7 are to be destroyed 
by the bright fire. A stream of fresh air is admitted, 
joining the smoke in the passage, thus effecting its 
combustion. Mr Cheetham’s patent, and also Mr 
Neville’s patent, are both for the use of fans, differ- 
ently applied, — more air is drawn through the 
furnace; and Mr Ivison’s patent accomplishes the 
same object, by injecting steam into the furnace 
through a cual tube, the air which is thus drawn 
into the furnace being heated in iron pipes.* Chappe’s 
patent is for using a small jet of boiling water 
in the same way as the last described plan. 

Such we believe to be a systematic view of the va- 
rious plans for the complete and unannoying con- 
sumption of fuel in furnaces. We are unable to decide 
upon their comparative merits, but we have little 
doubt that every one of them is more or less an im- 
provement upon the common methods of feeding fur- 
naces. ‘There are some important considerations in 
connexion with them ; namely, the effect on boilers of 
the increased heat, and the particular mode of intro- 


* Ivison’s plan is evidently imperfect. At the silk factory, 
Edinburgh, where it is professedly applied, large volumes of 
black smoke are still frequently seen, and this affords reason to 
doubt its utility in general circumstances. The plan was tried 
on the furnace of the steam-boiler used in our printing-office, 
and was found to be defi i, in q of the extremity 
of the steam-pipe being constantly liable to be destroyed by the 
fire. To remedy this imperfection, we now introduce the jet of 
steam beneath the bars of the furnace, and keep the mouth of the 
furnace #hut. At the same time, we shut the ash-pit with an 
iron door, and the only air we allow to enter is by a wide tube into 
the ash-pit, which tube communicates with the various floors in 
the office. Unitedly by these means, we prevent all appearance 
of smoke, except when fresh coal is fed, and effectually ventilate 
the various work-rooms. A few pounds at first formed the en- 
tire cost of the apparatus, and the expense of maintaining it is 
nothing; because, by employing a high-pressure engine, the 
waste steam would otherwise be blown uselessly into the atmo- 
sphere. We may add, for the information of those concerned in 
such matters, that another portion of our waste steam is made to 
heat the whole premises. It cannot be said that the plan adopted 
by us for preventing smoke is comparable to some adverted to 


in 
the text, but it is at least simple, and may be tried at a trifle of 
expense, without structural alteration. 
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ducing the air, and the difference in the attendance | of ind was already securely inculcated ; the boy ses salle te ieee oe, I haye a a poor 
uired.* ‘These considerations, as well as the positive | never shi his work. Tad, humble and industrious, but with such an irre- 
se direct advantages of the various 


are for the 
judgment of practical men of science ; it is surely 
much to be desired that that judgment should be 
brought to bear on the subject, in such a way as 
might result in affording a safe guidance to pro- 
prietors of furnaces generally, whose interest, as well 
as that of the public, is so much concerned. 


THE WIDOW’S SON. 
A TALE. 
“Comz, Susan, do not take on so; you must submit, 
woman ; you must submit.” 

“T know that,” said Susan to her visitor ; “I know 
that ; but it is main hard.” And the new-made 
widow wrung her hands, and wept in the extremity 
of grief. Just then a gentleman entered the cottage. 

“I’m glad you’re come, sir, for Susan’s in a sad 
way ; mayhap you can make her hear reason.” 

“She must have time, poor woman ; she must have 
time. Don’t bother her, Betty ; let her weep ; it will 
do her good.” 

So saying, the gentleman, who was Mr Fenton, the 
master of the free grammar-school, sat down, took the 
widow's only child, a boy of about four years, between 
his knees, and began to talk to the visitor on indiffe- 
tho xysm of th ’s grief 

y degrees t @ poor woman’s gri 
subsided ; though she still wept, her tears fell calmly, 
and she was able to look about her, and to pay some 
attention to the conversation of those who were 


around. 

Mr Fenton, though he appeared to take no notice, 
had observed her from time to time, quietly waiting 
till she would be in a state to “hear reason,” as her 
friend Betty termed it, before he addressed her ; and 
when he did so, to Betty’s great surprise, it was to 
talk hopefully of the future, not to lament over the 


past. 

“ What a fine boy Tommy is grown,” said he, strok- 
ing the boy’s head ; “ how old is he now ?” 

“TI am five year old,” said Tommy, quite manfully. 

“ Five years! why, D ere. wing quite a man. 
‘What do you mean to do with him, Susan ?”’ 

“T know not, sir ; he’s owre young yet for aught. 
He’s a good child, but a sore burden for a lone woman 
to have to keep.” 

“A sore burden! not at all, if 
well, and make him useful. He 
now.” 

* No, no; he’s owre young yet for aught but play.” 

* My good woman, the plays children find for them- 
selves are far harder and more toilsome than’ any work 
I would put him to. The habit, the early habit of 
industry and usefulness, is what you must try to give 

our child ; and that habit alone is the best fortune 
can have. But, as 1 said, he is not too young even 
now to achieve something useful, as well as to gain a 
habit of industry. He can pick up stones, I warrant.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said the widow. 

“Yes, and I’ll be bound he could weed out the 

undsel and chickweed in a garden bed, if he were 
i and plain! shown which they are.” 
a boy, and minds what’s said to 


you train him up 
t do so 


“ Sharp and attentive, and five years old! oh, never 
tell me he can do nothing. I hear you begin your char- 
ring oe on Monday, and Mrs Fenton says, that now 
the school’s so full, she can find you almost constant 
employment at our house. Now, Susan, listen to me. 
Bring your boy with you; I have a small paddock I 
want cleared of stones ; I have some ro h but very 
easy and light work in my garden. I will take care 
that the child is properly set agoing. Thus he will 
be out of harm’s way ; he will be acquiring a habit of 
industry, besides learning his letters ; and he will be 
even earning a trifle towards his own support. You 
will mind what I say ?” 

*T will, sir, and I offer you many, many thanks.” 

The good effect of this judicious kindness on the 

r woman was immediate ; for the remainder of the 
uneral week, instead of being passed in vain tears 
and lamentations, was busily occupied in mending up 
ag clothes, that he might “go decent 0’ Mon- 


onday came, and Tommy was duly initiated into 
the mystery not merely of filling a little basket with 
stones and emptying it again (for in that he was, like 
the rest of the world of children, a tolerable proficient), 
but he was taught always to empty the basket at one 
spot, so as to make a heap; and he directly felt a 
laudable pride in the size of his heap, and worked 
manfully. 

It was no very long time before Tommy became 
really useful, for he was docile, and attentive, and in- 
dustrious. The schoolmaster—whose servant, before 
her marriage, Susan had been, and who respected her 
for her strict integrity and steady industry—kept, 
amid his own important avocations, an observant eye 
on her boy, and took care that some sort of wan, 
suited to his age, should always be found for him. In 
due time, ‘Tommy was elevated to the post of errand- 
boy and shoe-cleaner to the school, and there was 
now no need to seek out for work for him ; his own 
vocation brought him abundance ; but the principle 


* We borrow some of these general remarks from a recent 
ticle in the Times newspaper. 


It was about this time that Mr Fenton frequently 
observed Tom and his own son, who was a year or two 
ounger, in earnest conference apart from the other 
ys. Their usual rendezvous was the steps of a dry 
well in the playground. One day he came upon them 
quite unexpectedly, and both boys started, blushed, 
and looked guilty, whilst his own endeavoured to 
huddle something into his pocket. 

“What is that you are hiding, Harry ?” said he, 
sternly. “Give it to me.” 

“i father, it’s only this,” said the boy, holding 
out a tattered horn-book. 

“Why do you hide this, Harry! What are you 
doing with it 

“Only teaching Tom to read, father.” 

“ Which is creditable both to you and him. You 
need not be ashamed of it, either of you. So you wish 
to learn to read, Tom ?” F 

“J would give all I have in the world to learn, sir.” 

Well, my boy,” said Mr Fenton, smiling, “it shall 
not cost you so much as that ; nevertheless, you must 
pay for it.” 

Tom stared at the idea of his paying, and so did 


“ What I mean is this, ‘Tom: you are hired here 
to perform certain duties, you are paid for doing 
them, and I must have none of them omitted, or 
even neglected. But, by working a little harder, you 
may contrive to have a spare hour in the afternoon, 
4 that hour you may spend in the school-room. 
This extra work, Tom, this coming an hour earlier in 
the morning, or working in your dinner hour—for 
one or the other you must do—this is the way in 
which you must pay for your learning ; and as you 
grow older, you will find that nothing great or im- 
portant can be achieved without self-denial and exer- 
tion ; you must begin to practise both now, even to 
learn to read.” 


A proud day was it for Tom Multon, and for his 
happy mother, when, with newly-washed hands, and 
a thes as shining as soap and water could make it, he 
made his first a ce in the school-room as a 
scholar. He blushed scarlet, and felt painfully con- 
fused as he glanced timidly round, and saw the jeer- 
ing and quizzical looks that were cast on him ; but 
H Fenton smiled kindly on him, and the usher, 
who been previously grote gh Mr Fenton, 
called him to a form near himself, immediately 
set him to work. 

From this day, Tom never once missed his after- 
noon attendance at school; his time of entering 
became earlier and earlier, till at last he habitually 
came in almost as svon as the bell rang. Mr Fenton 
at first made some remark, as, “ Are you not too early, 
Tom ?” but the invariable answer was, “ l’ve done my 
work, sir, every bit of it ;” and, as the answer was always 
true, as nothing of his regular employment was ever 
neglected, the schoolmaster ceased to notice the matter. 

e could not shut his eyes, however, to the extra- 
ordinary progress ‘Tom made in his schooling. The 
usher, who began to take quite a pride in the boy, 
frequently called his attention to the fact, and begged 
him to enlarge the circumscribed plan which he had 
laid down for his learning. For along time Mr Fenton 
refused to do this. He was afraid of entailing misery 
on the boy by giving him tastes beyond what his sta- 
tion in life would permit him to gratify. His mother 
was earning her bread by the sorest drudgery ; the 
boy had no prospect but of doing the same ; and he 
thought that, by enabling him to read English, to write 
a little, and cast common accounts, he was giving him 
learning sufficient to ake him respectable in his own 
station of life, and even to elevate him moderately 
above it. He was not proof, however, against the 
repeated instances of his usher, the solicitations of his 
own son, and more especially the patient perseverance 
of the boy himself, when he found that he had abso- 
lutely, against orders, been secretly toiling at the Latin, 

rammar. Moreover, he began to feel that, possess- 
ing, from his own position, every facility to help Tom 
forward, he might himself be doing wrong to repress, 
determinately, the evidently strong bent of his dispo- 
sition. 


‘The boy was quiet and docile, perseveringly 
industrious in all he to do, but unequivocally fond 
of his book. 


So, having at length made up his own mind, the 
schoolmaster betook himself to the widow, to induce 
her to dispense with the present profit of her son’s la- 
bour, and to let him give himself entirely to the school. 
She remonstrated sorely: “she saw no good so much 
learning would do him; she was a lone widow; she 
had nobody to work for her; and she could not afford 
to keep a great boy like him in idleness.” 

‘The schoolmaster urged her to try, for her boy’s 
sake, for his future good; and at length, but not 
without considerable difficulty, he obtained her con- 
sent, promising that she should be at no expense 
about books, and that he would endeavour to help her 
in the matter of clothes. 

Thege latter stipulations Mr Fenton managed in a 
peculiar way; for, with a heart open as the day to 

es 


“I havea great favour to beg of you. Mr Courtney,” 
said he to a gentleman who had come to take his son 


home for the holidays. 
“ Pray name it, Mr Fenton ; I shall feel much plea- 


sure in obliging you, if it be in my power.” 


pressible love of books, that it is useless to attempt to 
curb it. Iam willing to give him the run of the 
school ; his mother, a hard working woman, consents 
to give up his time ; but we are at a loss for clothes 
and books. Your son is about a year older, rer | 
petition to you is, that I may have Master Ed 
cast-off suit, at the end of each half-year, for poor 
‘om Multon.” 

“Oh, willingly—most willingly.” 

“And perhaps 1 may be permitted to take Master 
classics, = uishes them : 
truth compels me to say, they wi ly grace your 
library shelves after they have done dut y here.” . 

There is hardly need to add, that y permission 
was ted, and, moreover, that a lasting Theses in 
his fortunes was thus awakened for ‘Tom in Mr 
Courtney’s breast. Similar applications were made, 
as they became — by Mr Fenton to other 
parents, and with the like success. ‘Thus was the 
errand-boy provided regularly and permanently with 
clothes, with books, and placed in the path of scholar- 
ship. And he became a scholar, not a great, not a 
shining one, but a safe, a sure, a correct one. He was 
always assiduous, always attentive, always industrious, 
If he made no great or sudden steps forward, he never 
retrograded ; and thus gradually and surely winning 
his onward way, he was fully qualified in a few years 
to succeed, in the post of usher, the young man who 
had so kindly and cordially co-operated with Mr Fen- 
ton in his education. And it may be doubtful whether 
Tom Multon himself, now called Mr Thomas, was 
more proud of his advancement than was his ever kind 
patron, Mr Fenton, or his fast friend, Harry Fenton, 
who was now bound for the university. 

But there was yet another who, silent, unobserved, 
unsuspected, watched Tom Multon’s progress with a 
far deeper interest than either his patron, his school 
friend, or even she who watched his cradle and fos- 
tered him with a mother’s love. ‘This was a y° 
girl of domestic habits and retired manners, gentle 
unobtrusive, who had been nurtured from infancy in 
the house which now, since he assumed the duties of 
usher, was also his home. Rose Fenton was an , 
but not a destitute one, for her —_ uncle 
guardian had taken care that the little patrimony be- 

ueathed to her should not diminish in his hands, 
She was kind and good tempered, a clever housewife 
for her years, obliging to those about her, and very 
d to her poor neighbours. Her unele used to say 
jokingly, but most kindly, that she was “cut out fora 
parson’s wife ;” but at present, all Rose’s hopes and 
wishes seemed to be centred in the home of her child- 
hood. But ere long they began to stray, and it could 
not escape the notice of so observant a person as Mr 
Fenton, that a warm and mutual attachment was 
ripening between his usher and his niece. 

At first this sorely grieved and perplexed him, for 
he felt, naturally enough, the inequality of their sta- 
tions ; for though bred up in a homely and domestic 
way, Rose Fenton had a right to look to a much 
higher marriage than one with the child of charity, the 
son of his charwoman, Susan. But when, again, he re- 
flected on the youth’s course of conduct even from his 
cradle until now ; his unvarying integrity, industry, 
and docility ; his good temper, his kind dispositio 
and the advance in station which his own unweari 

verance had already achieved—he thought 

ps he might rather congratulate his niece t' 
otherwise. He determined to let matters take their 
course. 

But whatever hopes Thomas Multon might 
cherish, he was too prudent se hoe to give any exp 
sion to them. ‘True, he made his way won- 
derfully ; but he felt he had yet much to achieve ere 
he dared whisper his hopes to Miss Fenton, or seek the 
approbation of her uncle. His mother was yet drudg- 
ing as a servant ; she, who had for years deprived her- 
self of every superfluity, in order to procure him the 
necessaries of life whilst he was a schoolboy—a mere 
burden on her hands. His first object must be to 
place her above want. He had, from the moment he 
received a fixed stipend as usher, appropriated a 
part of it to her; but she, with the energy which had 
characterised her, placed it, with her other little sav- 
ings, to accumulate. “She did not need to rest yet,” 
she said. Nevertheless, her son hoped to see her rest 
before long. 

So some years passed away, whilst he continued pa- 
tiently toiling through his duties as usher, but devot- 
ing, unremittingly, his private hours to sedulous study, 
with a view to qualify himself for the function of a 
clergyman. Mr Fenton would fain have dissuaded 
him from the last step, as he saw little ‘prospect of 
advancement for him ; but in this one instance Mul- 
ton’s wishes were too powerful to be persuaded away. 
Ordination at that time, and in that district, was 
obtained, without those fitting and decent preli 
naries which are now indispensable ; and being fortu- 
nate enough, through Mr Fenton’s influence, to ob- 
tain a nomination to a small adjoining curacy, with a 
stipend of L.25 per annum, the duties of which would 
not interfere with those of the school, he was ordained 
deacon by the bishop of the diocese. And this 

int being achieved, our errand-boy, now the 4 

homas Multon, asked and obtained Mr Fenton’s 
consent toa union with Rose, so soon as he should 


have obtained the means to support her in respecta- 
bility and comfort. 


| 
| 
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suddenly, as age fortune generally 
-for quarter. enter- 
the little parlour one day at tea-time, a few months 
his ordination, Mr Multon was surprised to find 
tleman whom he did not know, and a 
-looking y man in a military undress, 
was some time in recognising as Edward 
, the youth to whose lib and wardrobe 
imself been half-yearly indebted for several 
consecutive years. The gentleman had been making 
e northern counties, and at the earnest 
desire of the younger one, had turned aside to visit 
his old sehool-fellow. His greeting to Mr Multon was 
frank and cordial, that of the old gentleman was kind 
and even respectful, for Mr Fenton had been prepar- 
the way for his protegé’s appearance. 
© allusion whatever was made to his circumstances 
that night ; but a few weeks afterwards, a letter ar- 
rived from the elder Mr Courtney to Mr Multon, 
ing him the rectory of Northerton, in ——shire, 
worth a-year, with a ious parsonage 


A few years ago, a friend paid me a morning visit, 
bringing with her a young lady of most prepossessing 
appearance, and of gentle manners and speech. I did 
not learn her name, however ; but on a subsequent op- 
portunity, I asked it, for my admiration was much 
excited, both by the personal beauty and the winning 
gentleness of the young lady. 

“I thought you knew her,” said my friend ; “ it is 
Rose Multon, the daughter of the rector of North- 
erton 


“ She is a sweet-looking = 

“ Not so pretty as her eldest sister, though. In fact, 
I do not know a handsomer family.” a 

“ Are there many of them !” 

* A round half dozen, boys and girls ; and they are 
as good as they are handsome, which is saying much ; 
they are united and affectionate, and ap likely to be 
as much respected hereafter as their father and mother 
are now.” 

“ And old Susan ?” inquired I, “as her ancient ac- 
quaintance here still call her,” (for, reader, you must 
understand I have not been telling you a fictitious 


Mrs Multon,” replied my friend, “lives 
pily in a small cottage near her son, which, partly 
rom her own former savings, and partly from his 
liberality, she is able to keep in very comfortable order. 
I hear but of one dissatisfaction in the family.” 

“What is that ?” 

“It is the rector himself, who complains that his 
children have quite superseded him in his mother’s 
= graces, and that he really often fancies that she 

not think half so much of him now as she did 
when he was an ERRAND-BOY. 


THE POLICE OF PARIS. 


Tue difference between the condition of the people of 
Great Britain and that of Frenchmen may be said to 
resolve itself into this—that while the Englishman is 
left entirely to follow his own projects unheeded, to go 
where he likes, to think what he likes, and do what he 
likes—always providing he does nothing contrary to 
law—the Frenchman is under a constant supervision, 
hampered in all his outgoings and incomings by a 
system of police ; is liable to have his language, the ex- 
pression of his inmost thoughts, reported ; and is, in 
fact, a kind of puppet in the hands of only a partially- 


visible power, before which the hardiest courage must | the 


necessarily quail. No doubt the good French citizen 
may by this means be protected much more effectually 
‘than the Englishman from the ion of various 
kinds of annoyances in social life, but this immunity 
is dearly bought, by a submission to one of the most 
odious infringements of civil liberty—the utter pro- 
stration of all healthy and buoyant action in the body 
politic. ees to give our readers an idea of the 
police establishment of Paris, by which these arrange- 
ments are enforced in the French capital, and thence 
through the provinces 

The police of France is not, as in this country, a 


civic organisation, but is a great state engine, 
by a cabinet minister, who takes his title 
from his office (“ Minister of Police”). Under him 
there is to every provincial town an official super- 
intendent, called a Prefect, who acts in conjunc- 
tion with the wrens chief officer or mayor. In 
Paris, however—to which place our article more im- 
mediately refers—there is no mayor, the functions 
of such an officer being divided between the Prefect 
of the Seine and the Prefect of Police. The duty of 
the former in the of our “of 
tecting: and encouraging arts, providing em- 
ployment in the public works for the best operatives, 
relieving indigence, and in organising the militia or 
National Guard, by which he is assisted in these un- 
dertakings.” His is rather a brilliant destiny. He 
lives in an official mansion, more sumptuous and 
ificently furnished than the royal palaces. He 
gives splendid entertainments to the mini 3 he is 
the mouth-piece of the citizens and of the National 
Guard ; he is, in short, the Lord Mayor of Paris. 


The office of Prefect of Police is infinitely less im- | also tak 


posing. It is for him, instead of ing the ame- 
nities, to execute the rigours of the law. arrests 


* Revue des Deux Mondes for Dec. 1, 1842; Art. ‘‘ Etudes Ad- 
ministratives” (Official Sketches). 


offenders, and, when they are condemned, is, as chief 
jailor, responsible for their safe keeping. As cus- 
todier of the public peace, he is an ill-rewarded ser- 
vant ; for, when all is quiet, he is forgotten in the 
general tranquillity ; but, in case of any disorder, civil 
or political, he is attacked on all sides for a deficiency 
of vigilance and caution. He is constantly surrounded 
by police-soldiers, criminals, and an order of persons 
usually deemed more infamous even than they ; 
namely, spies of each age, sex, and condition of Pari- 
sian life. His establishment consists of 2500 foot, 400 
horse, 830 fire-police, and 300 clerks ; besides commis- 
saries, inspectors, and town serjeants, amounting to 
2000 persons, The number of spies it is always im- 

sible to ascertain. Like ete pe of the Spanish 
inquisition, everything conn: with them is wrap- 
— in impenetrable mystery. 

‘To show the multifarious duties of these people, and 
the manner in which the law makes them interfere in 
the most minute transactions of life, we subjoin a few 
statistics of the French capital. ‘The number of inha- 
bitants over whom the police exercise their functions 
is 1,100,000*—a mass out of which there numbers 
200,000 operatives, besides a large proportion of what 
the French too truly denominate “the dangerous 
classes.” The police have also to preserve the freedom 
of transit through 2000 streets, constantly traversed 
by 60,000 vehicles ; to superintend the removal of all 
elements of insalubrity in the focus of industry, in 
which are congregated, on a few square acres, more 
than 6000 manufactories, considered unhealthy (nuisi- 
bles), together with an immense population crowded 
into an inadequate number of dwelling-houses. It is, 
besides, in the province of the police to see to the ade- 
quate distribution and equitable sale of the neces- 
saries of life, where the average yearly consumption 
amounts to 145,000 hundredweight ew oe me- 
triques) of corn, 950,000 gallons (hectolitres) of wine, 
42,000 gallons of brandy, 170,000 head of horned 
cattle, 427,000 sheep, 83,000 pigs; where L.200,000 

five millions of frances) are annually spent in fish, 

,000 in poultry and game, L.480,000 in butter, 

and L.200,000 in eggs. We thus see that even buying 

and selling is made, in Paris, a matter of police ; but 

by a more minute detail of its organisation, we shall 

further perceive that its operations occasionally enter 
into the more private relations of society. 

‘The eatablichment of the Prefect of Police is di- 
vided into two grand sections ; the first, known as the 
interior administration, consists of boards or com- 
mittees, each of which supervises a separate depart- 
ment. The privy-council (cabinet Fg tree is solely 
occupied in political matters, and deliberates in the 
most profound secrecy. It is its business to inves- 
tigate all transactions which are supposed to threaten 
the safety of the state, such as the movements of 
litical parties (especially that opposed to the existin 
government), the formation of secret societies an 
illegal assemblies, the discovery of plots, &c. It is 
this board which most extensively employs the spy 
system. A second committee of “interior” officers 
provides for the public safety in all matters uncon- 
nected with politics : a third issues orders and directs 
the movements of the other grand section or “ exte- 
rior” establishment. Besides these boards, there is a 
secretary general, who manages the financial and eco- 
nomical arrangements ; he employs officers, provides 
arms, clothing, &c., and takes charge of other thi 
not included in the duties of the three boards. 
the interior establishment resides the moral power of 
police ; in the “ exterior” its physical force. One 


is the head and thought, the other the eyes and arms, 
of the body. 
The organisation of the exterior t is com- 


plete and powerful. The acting police is ubiquitous 
and omniscient. Like the veins and arteries, it inter- 
sects the whole body of society. ‘There is what may 
be called the visible police and the invisible police. 
The former, in military uniform, is seen in every pub- 
lic place night and day ; the latter secretly distributes 
itself over every branch of life. ‘To facilitate these 
arrangements, the sections into which Paris is divided 
is taken advantage of. These are twelve arrondisse- 
mens, or parishes, each being subdivided into four 
quartiers, or sections. To every parish there is an 
officer of peace, who has a brigade of inspectors and 
town serjeants to assist him. ‘The four divisions have 
each a resident commissary of police, seconded by one 
or two secretaries, one or more inspectors, and a num- 
ber proportioned to the size of the quar- 
ter. The commissaries are a most useful set of officers. 
Independent of their strictly police functions, they 
act as adjudicators or i in small matters of 
dispute or offence among the people of their district. 
Their office is always open, and they are ever ready 
to become arbiters or pacificators in cases brought 
before them by parties themselves. ‘They are ever at 
the service of injured citizens who demand their as- 
sistance in cases of theft, assault, or other punishable 
mishap. ‘They inte te all criminals brought be- 
fore them by the inferior police, and judge w r 
suspicion su cpg bape to send them before the 
higher tribunals ; By a ee the execution of 
all orders sent from t refecture (chief office), and 
e connaissance of all matters connected with 
the public tranquillity. Occasionally, they not only 


* In 1841, the population of Paris was returned at 912,330 souls, 
and if the troops of the and are added, to 


garrison strangers 
1,035,000 ; but the aggregate in the text includes also some of the 
suburban villages 


perform the functions, but are allowed the title, of 
“ magistrates of the peace,” which they always deserve ; 
for the of the citizens finds in them prompt and 
effectual defenders. ‘They send daily reports to the 
Prefect ; and, by this means, he knows everything 
that is fein on from one end of the town to the 
other. Thus the commissary of each a, ard all 
attached to him, form a separate establishment, inde- 
pendent of the officer of peace appertaining to his 
arrondissement. 

Instead of the officers of peace, the inspectors not 
attached to the commissary, and the town serjeants 
residing in the parish over which they have jurisdic- 
tion, they are all collected in a csateak office close by 
the Prefecture, and are supervised by a commissioner. 

are denominated the Municipal Police. ‘lo them 
is intrusted the watching of the city. They send out 
into the twelve arrondissemens an efficient brigade of 
officers, varying in strength and number with the 
exigencies and wants of each parish on each day. By 
this arrangement, the municipal police are enabled to 
concentrate its forces to any point of the city most 
requiring interference, which would not be pou 
cable if a fixed and resident establishment belon 
like that of the commissary, to each district. Portions 
of this body, however, are charged with regular duties. 
It is for them to watch the motions of those who are 
known, habit and repute, as thieves; to give infor- 
mation a a schemes, and, if possible, to 
frustrate them ; to watch the conduct of unfor- 
tunate females, a register of whose names and ad- 
dresses is kept at the central office. ‘They see that 
everything connected with public vehicles is properly 
managed, whether they be stage-coaches, hackney- 
coaches, or cabs. It is the municipal police which 
carries out the regulations relative to hotels, boardin 
houses, and furnished apartments. A policeman cal 
every morning upon all the keepers of such establish- 
ments, and they ore bound to furnish him with a cor- 
rect list of inmates then and there residing. It is by 
this means that a stranger, by applying at the Pre- 
fecture, can find out the residence of any person he 
may be in search of. It is so arranged, that the police- 
men employed even in these various duties can be 
collected and concentrated upon one spot at the 
shortest notice, in case of threatened tumult. That 
this always disposable force may be still more efficient, 
a reserve of 600 supernumeraries is kept, to be ready 
for active service at a moment’s warning. 

Besides the commissary’s establishment, and that 
of the municipal police, there is a distinct set of offi- 
cers to execute special services, who act under the di- 
rection of one or other of the “ interior” boards. Thus 
the Bourse (Stock Exchang:) has a special commis- 
sioner and division of police. To the corn-market is 


po- | attached a controller and two inspectors, with men ; 


the wholesale and retail markets (halles and marchés) 
are by an i tor-general and thirty-four 


‘inspecting overseers and market clerks. ‘he slaughter- 


houses have six inspectors ; dealers in wood and coals 
are looked after by forty-one inspectors ; the verifica- 
tion and correctness of weights and measures occupies 
six penal or commissary-police inspectors. To each 
arrondissement there is a taster (degustateur), to visit 
wine-cellars and retail wine-shops. Cleansing, water- 
ing, and keeping free from obstruction the public 
thoroughfares, employ a director and eighty subordi- 
nates of various grades, besides seventeen district 
surveyors, some of whom are architects. ‘The public 
vehicles demand exclusive attention from ninety-five 
controllers. ‘l'wo engineers and an inspector are con- 
stantly examining manufactories of a dangerous or 
insalubrious character; the public dead-house (/a 
morgue) is provided with a doctor, and there is a me- 
dical Soonll of health consisting of twelve members, or 
one to each division of Paris. There is also a river 
police and a fire brigade. All the police, when on 
public duty, are habited in military uniforms, which 
differ according to their rank, and vary slightly with 
their employment. But on some occasions, they 

not scruple to assume disgui In that case they 
make themselves known to one another by means of 


signs. 

With such well-arranged preventive checks, it 
would be difficult to conceive how dishonesty and 
crime could flourish, were it not that a counter-o 
nisation exists amongst the dangerous classes, 
which the utmost vigilance of the municipal police is 
constantly baffled. In every large city, population 
deposits its dregs : in some quarter of it, a class will 
be found huddled together, whose subsistence is thiev- 
ing, whose amusement is debauchery, whose inevitable 
end is a prison or a scaffold. It is thus in Paris. In 
certain neighbourhoods, the worst characters congre- 
gate, in spite of the police. Their existence consists 
of a perpetual violation of the law. By a fraternal 
union amo them, are to carry 
out an effective division criminal labour, so as 
proficient in performing it. ment 
has its separate Onn wt emp 
themselves in seeking favourable opportunities for, an 
planning, larcenies, and another in executing them. 


28 
| 
| 
7 lans of operation are studied, contrived, and com- 
fined with the strictest recautions against detection, 
|= —- ————_ | and never attempted till every arrangement is com- 
plete. Receivers of stolen goods keep furnaces con- . 
‘ stantly burning, to melt any articles of gold or silver 
ee which’ may be brought to them, Among other cha- 
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racters in the world of Parisian crime, may be found | the purpose required. ‘Tho these lations are | pigeon-pie with puff-paste ; on one side 
smiths skilled in the making of housebreaking ira pig's 


ments and false keys ; coachmen of public vehicles to 
convey away stolen goods with promptitude and se- 
crecy ; clever penmen to counterfeit handwritings, or 
to draw up beggin itions ; engravers to forge pass- 
ports, cheques, a | -notes ; coiners ; mountebanks 
to attract crowds in the streets, and facilitate the ope- 
rations of their eres ioe 3 spies to 
watch the motions of families doomed to be robbed, 
to take impressions of keys, to discover the exact dis- 
position of the rooms to be entered, and to draw cor- 
rect plans of them for the guidance of the actual 
burglers. Others, by means of disguises, distribute 
themselves all over the town. Those with the best 
external manners visit the taverns, theatres, and pub- 
lic gardens, to exercise their illegal skill, and some- 
times introduce themselves into private parties. In 
short, the thieves of Paris are nearly as ubiquitous 
as its municipal police, They form a vast but com- 
pact conspiracy, organised at all points, against who- 
ever has anything to lose : a daring band, never daunted 
by difficulties, or alarmed > eo With the pro- 
gress of improvement in the police, they have pro- 
gressed in skill, energy, and ingenuity. The wits of 
the Parisian thief, constantly sharpened by the neces- 
sity of evading the notice of his lynx-eyed enemy, 
have gained for him the unenviable distinction of the 
most expert depredator of Europe. 

Even as we write this article, a rt in the Gazette 
des Tribunaux (Law Courts’ Gazette) furnishes an ex- 
ample of the refinement to which depredators earry 
their arts in the French capital. Very ee a 
gang of fifty thieves were arrested, twenty of whom 
are receiptors of stolen One of the latter 
lived in a respectable part of the town with his mo- 
ther, and bore the character of a ay ond honest man. 
He never allowed anything to be brought there to 
which suspicion might attach ; but he had in various 
other parts of Paris four depots for stolen property. 
In the abode of another was discovered a complete 
and most expensive set of housebreaking implements. 
A third was a man of considerable property, and re- 
markable for the exemplary manner in which he was 
bringing up his family, though he was proprietor of 
several receiving-houses. In fact, the whole gang 
seemed to have been thoroughly organised. 

We have above detailed the organisation of the exe- 
cutive, di by and attached to the “interior” 
boards of public safety and active execution, together 
with some of the objects upon which their duties are 
exercised ; we now proceed to describe the political 
board, or cabinet particulier, and its subordinate agents. 

The political police is secret in its nature and ope- 
rations. It is a preventive rather than a punitive 
force, because public accusations for political offences 
are always detrimental to governments, however po- 

. This department has two sorts of officers, 
own policemen, and spies. In the greater number 
of cases, the public agents are employed ; but to pene- 
trate into the more subtle plots of political parties, 
secret agents are made use of. Who they are, it is 
impossible to tell. Your neighbour at a dinner party, 
your servant, or your laundress, may be in the pay of 
the Prefect. It is by no means an exclusive employ- 
ment, like that of the regular police; for private 
information is received from anybody—always with 
caution, and subject to the a of the police privy- 
council—but still it is received. Indeed, a premium is 
held out for it ; for whatever proves useful is paid for. 
These sort of informations are seldom expensive ; for, 
besides the authorities generally setting a very low 
price upon informers’ consciences there is always great 
competition ; and the Prefecture is daily overwhelmed 
with offers of this kind of service, either in person or 
by letter. ‘The regularly-salaried spies consist, for the 
most part, of persons whom improvidence has re- 
duced to actual want ; of those who, from the same 
cause, are threatened with ruin, and who, to avert it, 
obtain pecuniary compensation from the police for re- 
velations which accomplish the ruin of ; lastly, 
of renegade political offenders. 

The agents of this department of police find suffi- 
cient employment. It would seem to be a charac- 
teristic of certain inhabitants of Paris, that they can- 
not exist without constantly attempting to get up 
revolutions, or the less formidable outbreaks called 
emeites. It is the business, therefore, of the secret police 
to worm out the localities where meetings for such 

are held ; to introduce themselves into the 
blic-houses where the conspirators seek recruits. 
metimes they join a plot, in order to betray its ori- 
ginators. They have to prevent the distribution of 
seditious publications, indited to inflame the minds of 
the weak and credulous; to seek out the deposito- 
ries of arms and ammunition intended for solitious 
and murderous uses. The political police also flies at 
higher game. It is for them to detect and denounce 
persons of influence, who, while they bribe and en- 
co poorer malcontents, endeavour to keep in the 
background themselves, screened by their rank and 
position in society. 

Such are the powerful and easily applied instru- 
ments placed in the hands of the Prefect of Police, to 
detect and punish crime, to regulate the transactions 
of trade, and to preserve social and political order. 
To effect these objects, his power is almost unlimited ; 
for wherever the Ge of the land does not immediately 


meet the exigencies of a particular case, he’ has the 
option of framing and issuing such orders as answer 


ple- | temporary, expire with the occasion for them, yet 
the power of framing them places the liberties of the | of 


le almost within the grasp of the Prefect. In- 
Teed, the greater proportion of the police machinery 
would not be tolerated in any other state of society 
than that which exists in the French capital, which, 
with the outward appearances of liberty, is really 
subject to a subtle despotism. 


SINGULAR LETTERS. 


No. 1.—Letter found among the oe of an old attor- 
ney, to whom, it is presumed, it been handed to 
be copied and forwarded to the party. 


“Srr—As I am informed that you live in good cir- 
cumstances at Plymouth, I have drawn upon you for 
the sum of 12s. 6d., —_ to Mr Grinsell Thomson. 
But as it is a-debt of old standing, you may have per- 
haps forgot the circumstances, though, when I men- 
sy the particulars, you may recollect the truth of 

ec 

It heppend, in the year 1741, that you were tried 
and condemned to death, at the March assizes at 
Shrewsbury, for the murder of your wife. In such a 
dreadful situation, you stood in need of a coffin, as the 
surgeons in those days had no legal right to the body, 
as they now have. 

I sold and delivered you a coffin, handsomely 
mounted with brass nails, in the jail-yard. Some 
time after this, your good friends procured you a 
respite, and you, though alive, made use of the coffin 
by dressing up a fellow in a white sheet, and showing 
him as representing yourself after you were hanged. 
After that play was over, by way of farce, you con- 
verted the coffin into rackets, and used them at play, 
till such time as hey were transported, and so made a 
very pretty hand of my coffin. 

As you have now returned, and in good circum- 
stances, I have drawn upon you for the said 12s. 6d., 


and hope = will consider me something for interest. 
—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant and coffin- 
er, Epwarp LUKE.” 


No. 2.—The following is only remarkable as being the 
first effort with the pen of a neglected Scottish boy, 
who, at fifteen, did not know his letters, and had only 
nine months’ schooling. For this he was indebted to 
the benevolent lady so singularly apostrophised. 


“Dear MotHER—I take this opportunity of wright- 
ing these few lines to you, hopeing to find you well as 
it leves me at present, thanks be to god for it ; and i 
got hear well the next day i left my grandmother 
and i had a plesent voyadge of it, the vessel is a new 
barge, and she is bound to west indas but i dont no 
when we are gone for the men is not come yet. I 
have got a good lodgings and i ham very comfortable 
and i get my fererite diats, i have not got my advance 
money yet the captan says it is time anuf yet for i 
can get my thinks in a few minits. 

Lady C——t i bless thee for thou as ben so kind to 
me, and i hope i find _ in good health. Mr R—— 
i hope your well, and Mrs R—— i hope you are better 
and all the family. Dear mother i will wright again, 
and let you no more before i So no more at 
present from your son Dantet Mac Doveau.” 
No. 3.—Singular letter, being a specimen of alliteration. 

** Park No. 2d., 1716. 
To Mr Paul Pettiward, penny-post paid, 

Sir—Persuaded of the pleasure you will e in 
being put in possession of the particulars of my plea- 
sant progress into Pembrokeshire, I here present you 
an account of my proceedings, principally a visit to 
the picturesque park of Mr Pritchard, M.P. for Port- 
main, purely to procure a peep of that paragon of 


places. 

I proceeded on a party of pleasure with Mr Pratt 
of Picton castle, Mr Powell of Pembroke, and Mr 
Pugh of Penley—all particularly pleasant people ; 
and who, when the party was proposed, readily put it 
in practice. I thought it a proper precaution to post 
away @ person privately to prepare Mr Pritchard, that 
he might provide for us, and we proceeded presently 
after. His house is in the prettiest part of Pembroke- 
shire, and almost a princely palace. His parlour is of 
lofty pitch, and full of pictures of prime painters. He 
hasa pompous portico or pavilion prettily paved, lead- 
ing to a parterre from whence you have a prodigious 
prospect, icularly pointing towards Percilly hill, 
which Mr Pritchard has planted, and where he propa- 
gates a parcel of Polish and Portuguese poultry, prih- 
ci precious for their finely-penciled plumage. It 
has p Mr Pritchard to call his place Pendynrhys 

which puzzled me most plaguily to pronounce 


and placed bef 

e received us politel ‘ore us 
a plentiful jum. i the head of the table was a 
pike, with perch and plaice; at the lower end pickled 
pork, pease-pudding, and parsnips. In the middle, a 


* Two of these letters were never before published, and we are 
able to testify of at least the first, second, and fourth that they 
are genuine letters, that is, productions of actual persons, as seve- 
rally described.—Ep. C. EB. J. 

+ The benevolent lady to whom he owed the introduction to 
his Bible, and the language of prayer. The mother, so affec- 
tionately addressed by this wonderful lad, was both unworthy 
and unkind. His bed had seldom been better than a shed or 
a his own way 


tatoes, on 
the other pig’s pettitoes. The second course consisted 
f pheasants, poults, and partridges, pastry in profu- 
sion, prawns, and plover’s eggs. For dessert we had 
a prodigious pine-apple, and perfect pyramids of pears, 


peaches, — and pippins. 

After inner, port and punch were passed > 
which proved too powerful for poor Mr Peter, 
parson of the parish ; for it pleased his palate, and he 


poured it down in pints, which made him prate in a 
pedantic pragmatical manner. This piqued Mr Pratt, 
a parliament man, and a profound politician ; but the 
parson sapere and made a prolix philippic, which 
proved him prejudiced and partial against the present 
people in power. Mr Pratt, who is a potent part: 
man, peppery, and soon provoked, called him a po ish 
priest, and said he prayed privately for the 
tender ; and that he was very presumptuous to pro- 
mulgate such pestilent principles publicly. The par- 
son ame his pipe passively for some time, because 
Mr Pratt was his patron, but presently losing patience, 
he plucked off Mr Pratt’s periwig, and was preparing 
to push it with the point of the poker into the fire ; 
upon which Mr Pratt, perceiving a pewter porter pot 
in the , presented Mr Peter with the contents 
of it in his phiz, and gave him a pat on the pate, which 
prostrated him plump on the pavement, and raised a 
protuberance on his pericranium. 

This put a period to our pugilistic proceedings, and 
patched up a peace—for the parson was in a piteous 
plight, and had the prudence to prevail on himself to 
cry peccari, and in a penitent posture plaintively peti- 
tioned for pardon. Mr Pratt, who, though proud of 
his performance, is a placable person, pul im out 
of the puddle, and protested he was sorry for what 
had passed in his passion ; pleading the provocation 

iven him by Peter’s preposterous propositions, which 
e prayed him never to presume to publish again in 
his presence. Mr Pugh, a practitioner of physio, 
— phlebotomy to the parson, but he preft 
rown paper to any plaster. 

This pother put an end to party politics ; but we 

rised the king of Prussia, protested against the 
partition of Poland, laughed at Pulteney, the patriot’s 
patent for a peerage, talked of Prague and the Pala- 
tinate, and the presumption of Privatus picking up 
prizes in our very ports. 

Mr Pritchard would hardly part with us, and placed 
a padlock on the stable, to prevent our proceeding ; 
but perceiving we were peremptory, at length per- 
mitted us to pass. We pricked on our palfreys at a 
good pace, though it was pitch dark, and some of us 
rode plump against the posts placed to prevent pas- 
sengers from riding on the path for pedestrians. Mr 
Pratt, who was our pilot, providentially escaped, by 
his pad’s penetration, being plunged down a perpen- 
dicular precipice. These perils put usin a palpitation, 
and persuaded us to plod on as slow as a procession, 

vian piano, as the Piedmontese say, or pas d pas, as the 
Srensh phrase is. I shall postpone other iculars 
till I have the — of passing a day with you at 
Putney, which I propose as soon as possible. 


No. 4.—Letter from the Persian ambassador, Mirza Abul 
Hassan, to an anonymous correspondent, who, before 
he left England, requested him to give his opinion of 
what he had seen there. 


“« To the lord or gentleman without name, who lately write letter to 
him, and ask very much to give an answer. 

Sir! my Lorp!—When you write to me some time 
ago to give my thought of what I see good and bad 
this country, that time I not speak English very well ; 
now, I speak, I write much little better ; now I give 
you my think. In this country bad not very much ; 
everything very good ; but suppose I not tell some- 
thing little bad, then you say I tell all flattery ; there- 
fore [ tell most bad thing. I not like such crowd in 
evening party every night ; in cold weather not 


.good, now hot weather much too bad. I very m 


astonish every day now much more: hot than before, 
evening party more crowd than before; I always 
afraid some old lady in great crowd come dead, that 
not good and spoil my happiness. I think old lad 
after 85 years not come to evening y, that m 
better ; why for take so much trouble! Some other 
thing little bad. Very beautiful young lady she got 
ugly fellow for husband; that not pe | 3; very shock- 
ing. I ask Sir Gore Ousely ban, bon this? He say me 
perhaps he very good man, not handsome, no matter ; 
rhaps he got much money, perhaps got little. I say 
not Tike that ; all very shocking, 
very people, all very happy ; do w 
love ish people very much. ey ve 
very civil to me. I tell my king i lows Fussian 
very much. English ki man in the world. He 
love his people very much ; he speak very kind to me. 
Queen very best woman I ever saw. Prince of Wales 
such a fine, elegant, beautiful man! I not under- 
stand English enough proper to praise him ; he is too 
great for my language! I respect him the same as 
charm ! the princes miPaps fine men, very hand- 


| 
uc. 
|e 
much. 
, very rich (exce 
gee to inferior people ; all this very 
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good. I go to see Chelsea ; all old men, sit on grass 
fine tree ; run by ; 
place, ty to eat, dri coat, everything very 
"Sir Gore he tell me of King James and King 

. I say Sir Gore, ‘They not Mussulmans, 

but I think God love them very fauch. I think God 
love the king very well for keep up that charity. 
Then I see one small regiment of children go to 
dinner. One small boy he say thanks to God for meat, 
for drink, for clothes ; other little boys all answer 
Amen : then I cry a little, my heart too much pleased ! 
This all very good for two things; one thing God 
very much please—two things soldiers fight much 
better when see good king take care of old wounded 
fathers and little children. Then I go to Greenwich ; 
that, too, good place ; such a fine sight make me a little 
sick for joy! Allold mans so happy! eat dinner so 
well, fine house, fine beds, all very good; this very 


good ! 

English ladies very handsome, very beautiful. I 
trave t deal, I go to Arabia, I go Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Poonah, Bombay, Georgia, Armenia, 
Constantinople, Malta, Gibraltar. I see best Georgian, 
Circassian, ‘Turkish, Greek ladies ; but nothing not 
so beautiful as the English ladies. All very clever, 

French, speak Italian, play music very well, 

very good. Very glad for me if Persian ladies 

like them: but English ladies speak such sweet words, 
I think tell a little story, that not very good. 

One thing more I see, but I not understand thus 
thing good or bad. Last Thursday I see some fine 
carriages, fine horses ; thousand people go look that 
carriage. I ask why for? They say me that gentle- 
men on boxes they drive their own iage. I say 
why for take so much trouble? They say me he 
drive very well ; that very good thing. It rain very 

some gentleman he get very wet; I say why 
for he not go inside? ‘They tell me good coachman 
not mind get wet every day—will be much ashamed 
if goinside. This I not understand.—Sir, my lord ! 
good night, AsBuL Hassan.” 


AN AMBASSADOR RESIDENT IN CHINA. 


Recent events have given rise to an expectation, that 
ambassadors will be mutually accredited from and to 
the courts of Great. Britain and China. The chances 
of such an arrangement being brought to bear, may be 
judged of from the following account of the estima- 
tion in which the representatives of foreign nations are 
held in “ the celestial empire.” 

Hitherto, all embassies, from whatever country, have 
either partially or wholly failed. ‘The causes of these 
disappointments are traceable to the extravagant pre- 
tensions which the Chinese set up. Their creed is 
simply this: that the emperor is heaven’s sole vice- 

nt upon earth, and that he is consequently the 
itimate temporal head of mankind. Though it is 
ly the Chinese empire which he more immediately 
verns (a territory, however, equal to more than one- 
Srelfth of the whole globe), yet all the other ki 
and rulers hold their sway under his authority. It is 
for this reason that all ambassadors from foreign 
states are supposed to come, not on terms of gpg 
but to render submission to the emperor ; and as in 
all such missions to eastern kings, it is usual even for 
Europeans to send presents, these are looked upon in 
the light of tribute. Hence the Chinese word for am- 
Soealee is “ tribute bearer,” and all hostile nations are 
called “rebels.” Moreover, the Chinese laws never 
alter. They are indelibly inscribed in certain statutes, 
which have been rigidly regarded as legislative stan- 
dards for Geuninds of years—the theory regarding 
them being, that the sages by whom they were framed 
were omniscient—that the laws are consequently per- 
feet, and that improvement is impossible. This last 
belief is so strongly impressed, that, should an unlucky 
individual put forth anything new or original, and thus 
imply a doubt of the infallibility of the sages, he com- 
mits sacrilege, and is beheaded. 

It will be perceived that these canons of Chinese 
belief and custom are quite at variance with a recent 
treaty ; for by its terms the British people are to be 
deemed on a ect equality with the self-styled 
“celestials.” It is not, however, so generally known, 
that the Chinese are extremely acute diplomatists, and 
that, in forming equivocal engagements, and in skilfully 

-pleading out of them, they have no equals. ‘lo 
elucidate these points, we extract the following intro- 
duction to a description of Russia, translated from the 
Chinese by the learned orientalist, Klaproth :* 

“Though the treaty concluded in 1728 between 
China and Russia contains nothing humiliating to the 
latter, it must not be supposed that that power is re- 

led by China as its equal. Even in the instrument 
itself nothing can be found to warrant the presump- 
tion, that China a tes a supremacy over Russia ; 
but from the description of Russia extracted from the 
great official geography, compiled under the Tartar 
emperors (the present Noes ), it abundantly appears, 
that Russia is regarded as a state under the sway of 
the emperor of the ‘middle nation.’ The manner 
even in which the Russian ambassadors are to be re- 
ceived ‘n China is there laid down according to the 
unalterable custom. Diplomatists may observe, per- 
“haps, that since the Chinese never received the smallest 
mark of submission from Russia, their vanity should 


* Memoires Relatifs a M. Kilaproth. 3 vols. Paris, 
Tome |, pp. 81-64. 


be treated with the contempt which is always excited 
by unsustainable pretension. Such a notion, however, 
would not be maintained by either Chinese or Euro- 
pean who is in a condition to judge the question. 

According to the ideas entertained in China, all 
foreign powers who send an ambassador into the coun- 
try, acknowledge themselves by that act to be under 
the domination of the emperor. In the Chinese lan- 

, such a submission is designated by the words, 
tai tchao (to come to render homage). But this expres- 
sion only applies to the first embassy from the same peo- 
ple. Any succeeding ones are called lai koung (to come 
with tribute). From the Chinese annals, it appears 
that, in the year 166 of our era, the Roman monarch, 
Antony, sent an embassy with ‘tribute’ to the em- 
peror Houon-ti, of the Han dynasty; that, in 284, 
another was accredited to the emperor ‘I'sin ; and that 
the same thing occurred in 637 and 719. We find, 
also, that Spain offered this sort of so-called submission 
in 1576, Holland in 1653, and the pope in 1725. In 
an explanation attached to a native map of the world, 
published at Pekin, in 1794, we find the following 
notice of Lord Macartney’s embassy from Great 
Britain :—In the fifty-eighth year of Kian-loung* 
(1793), the English, who are natives of the north-west 
extremity of the world, and who, in ancient times, had 
never penetrated into China, traversed the two oceans 
*to come to render ee (/ai tchao) to the em- 

ror.” The second English legation will be mentioned 
in the annals of the empire as having ‘ carried tri- 
bute.”’+ It would seem, then, that the sending an 
embassy is considered a mark of submission, and that 
the presents which accompany it are regarded as due: 
to the emperor. This, in fact, is precisely what the 
latter are called, namely, koung (offerings, tribute). 
But in general, the word is used to signify anything 
which an inferior offers to his natural superior. 

I*am perfectly aware that many persons have 
thought that, for the interests of commerce, it might 
be easy to shut their eyes to the arrogant vanity of 
the Chinese, provided that the ambassador accom- 
plished the object of his mission. It would not be 
difficult to em this opinion, were it not that no 
ambassador, from whatever country, ever wholly suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his purpose. ‘The emperor— 
far from negotiating directly with the ambassador, far 
from considering him as the representative of his sove- 
reign, and, as such, worthy of being personally treated 
wit him as a messenger only, as a servant 
sent by a master with tribute to his master. 

The fixed and immutable formulary exacted by the 
Chinese government from those who would treat with 
it, is that of remitting in writing the objects of the mis- 
sion through the governor of the province by which 
the ambassador enters the kingdom. ‘This is forwarded 
to the Li fan (college of foreign affairs) at Pekin, 
and from which an answer is certain to be duly sent. 
But no instance is to be found in which the Chinese 
government has treated directly with an ambassador, 
unless he has come in the character of a general at 
the head of an army. The present dynasty made 
many concessions to Russia, when under the influence 
of fear, and because they anticipated that the com- 
merce to the Siberian frontier, and the Russian cara- 
vans which travelled to Pekin, would greatly benefit 
the Kaka Mongols,t who were ruined by their long 
warfare with the Eulents. Under other circumstances, 
and in other times, the court of Pekin would not per- 
haps have been found so ready to treat. 

t is, therefore, perfectly useless to send embassies 
to China, since they are certain not only to fail, but 
to place the senders in a humiliating position. Whether 
the ambassadors conform or not to the ceremonies 

rescribed for them by the Chinese laws, is of little 
importanee, The d ation they would avoid in 
refusing to perform the nine genuflexions before the 
emperor on his throne,§ is already suffered by the mere 
presence of the mission, that being considered in itself 
an act of allegiance and submission.” 

We proceed to add, by way of commemary to 
the above account, a few corroborative facts. No- 
thing could better illustrate the diplomatic duplicity 
of the Chinese, than the treaty mentioned by Klaproth. 
It was so worded, that no humiliating clause appears in 
it to Russia, yet in the secret instructions given to 
the Hong merchants,|| that power is regarded with 
the utmost contempt. A copy of these instructions 
found their way by some means to Moscow, and are 
translated from a Russian manuscript into the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, article “ China.” The document, 
coming, as it does, from head quarters at Pekin, 
exhibits to European eyes a huxtering code of 
deceit, ridiculously unworthy of a great power. 
As a specimen of the minute meanness to which 
the “celestial” legislature can descend, we subjoin 
a few of these instructions to its servants, the g 


* Better known to Europeans as Kien-long. 

t We presume M. Klaproth wrote this before Lord Amherst’s 
more recent embassy set out. His conjecture, however, proved 
correct. In an extract from the ‘‘ Pekin Gazette,” alluded to by 
Gutzlaff (** China opened”), that legation is mentioned precisely 
in the terms he said it would be. 

+ The north-western inhabitants of Mongolia, which forms part 
of the Chinese empire. 

{ A ceremony imposed upon all persons when in the august 
P of the emperor, and even before the yellow screen offi- 
cially set up in every town-hall as his representative. The cere- 
mony consists of touching the ground with the forehead nine 
times, and is appropriately called the kow-tow, or ‘* knock-head.” 

| These are Chinese licensed to negotiate with foreigners ; A 
hold any intercourse whatever with 


merchants. In the seventh and eighth articles, the 
Hong’merchants are told, “that when the Russians 
have a scanty supply of any article that may be 

likely to meet with a considerable demand in China, 
-@ great eagerness is to be shown to buy up the whole : 
the Russians are to be told that China is very much 
in want of the said article, and one merchant is to 
out-bid the other ; and when bought, they are to divide 
the quantity among themselves: that the Russians, 
thus tempted by the high prices and the assurance 
given them of the great demand, will cause large sup- 

lies to be brought to the market ; when they are to 
Le told that the article is no longer in request in China, 
&e. ; and thus the goods will be obtained at a cheap 
rate from the foreigners, to the great advan of the 
whole nation.” In short, all these instructions are 
in effect opposed to the terms of the treaty which 
opened the trade.* It is not, then, unfair to suppose 
that similar instructions are in existente to throw 
difficulties in the way of the practical working of the 
recent treaty with Great Britain. 

All former experience derived by Europeans from 
communication with the celestials is convincing of one 
melancholy fact ; namely, that force is the only effee- 
tual agent of intercourse with them, Being far from 
a warlike nation, the Chinese are incapable of oppos- 
ing force to force. Negotiation and diplomacy are 
their forte. They are unable even to keep their own 
Meaou-tze (inhabitants of the mountains which bound 
the kingdom of China on the west) in check by other 
means. ‘These people occasionally descend u the 
valleys to commit wholesale plunder ; the local autho- 
rities make a show of resistance, which is never more 
than a ‘pretence, and invariably conclude matters by 
paying a large sum of money to the mountain chiefs, 
on the condition that they retire. This is exactly the 
plan upon which the war with England has been con- 
ducted. In every case of defeat, their history proves 
that they invariably buy offfurther warfare ; but when 
once the bargain is concluded, the treaty which is sup- 
posed to bind | it, is, in the absence of force, held as 
naught. Klaproth is therefore fully borne out when 
he says, that the only ambassador who can be re- 
spected in’ China is he who has at his command an 
adequate military power; unless, indeed, the whole 
political system of that extraordinary people be over- 
turned—a system which, whether good or wise or 
kept the most multitudinous nation 
and extensive terri upon earth in one compact 
union for three thousand years. Whether the crisis of 
such a change has at length arrived, is another ques- 
tion ; but under present circumstances, and in spite 
of the specious face the Chinese government may put 
upon matters, a resident representative of her Bri- 
tannic majesty will only be able to maintain his posi- 
tion by the aid of a British army actually quartered 
in the country. This would add an attribute to the 
peaceful characteristics of an ambassador, for which 
the history of civilised Europe affords no parallel. 


ST CUTHBERT’S BEADS. 


Tuis is the title given by the peasantry of Northum- 
berland to certain small stony substances of curious” 
form which are found on the beach at Holy Island. 
St Cuthbert was a bishop of Lindisfarn in the seventh 
century, and his memory was long held in the greatest 
veneration. His connexion with the place where the 
substances are found, may be presumed to have been 
the cause of his name ing associated with them. 
The peasantry believe that the “beads” are made by 
St Cuthbert, notwithstanding the med fact 
of his having died twelve centuries ago. The story 
is, that he sits on a rock beside Lindisfarn, and, using 
another rock as an anvil, forges the beads, which he 
leaves on the shore to be picked up by his votaries. 
The legend is thus introduced into Marmion :— 


On a rock, by Lindisfarn, 

St Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 

The sea-born beads that bear his name: 

Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told, 

And said they might his shape behold, 
And hear his anvil sound ; 

A deaden'd clang—a huge dim form, 

Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 
And night were closing round. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the use made 
of beads in catholic times as a means of reckoning out 
a tale of prayers, enters into the set of ideas in which 
the popular name originated. Probably, being round, 
with generally a hole in the centre, they were actually 
used in many instances as beads before the Reforma- 
tion. 

It is remarkable that, though the rustic account of 
their origin was not, of course, to be believed by the 
more intelligent part of the community, the actual 
character or natural history of these beads was totally 
unknown fifty years ago. The learned, by whom 
they were then known to exist in many places besides 
Holy Island, called them entrochi, or wheel stones, 
but could give no rational account of them. A gentle- 
man, describing the Holy Island specimens in a popu- 
lar miscellany, so lately as 1792, is at a loss to say 
whether they grow after the manner of corals, or are 
petrifactions, or the result of crystallisation. He 


* The Russians alone are allowed commercial intercourse by 
land, but are restricted to two trading places ; namely, Kiatka, 
and Mai-mai-tchin, both situated on the frontiers of the Chinese 
and 1800 miles, are conterminous. 


for 
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states, that on the north-east side of the island there 
is a large tract of limestone rock, which contains a 
vast number of them imbedded ; and he asks, are 
they formed in the limestone rock ? a question which 
now sounds odd in the ears of a man of science, but 
was not then to be so regarded. 

It has only been ascertained within the last few 
years what the entrochi, or St Cuthbert’s beads, really 
are, and how they have been formed. They are or 
vertebrae (s0 to speak) of a plant-like animal whic 
lived at the bottoms of ancient seas. Of this animal 
there were many species, to which the general name of 
Orinoideans is applied ; but the family is now nearly 
extinct. The crinoideans were composed generally of 
a stalk, rooted to the bottom of the sea, a mass at the 
top of the stalk, resembling the head of a flower, but 
containing the mouth and stomach of the animal, and 
a multitude of long tentacula or fingers, which ex- 
tended from the flower-like part, and floated about in 
search of prev, which, on catching, they conveyed to 
the mouth. Within the stalk there was an alimentary 
canal. ‘The whole body was a collection of small bones 
or shelly masses, joined together by a muscular sub- 
stance ; and the effect of this structure was, that the 
stalk and tentacula easily yielded and moved about 
under the will of the animal or the impulse of the sea, 
only the basis of the stalk being fixed. ‘The thin de- 
tached plates forming the vertebral column, or stalk, 
and which, as already mentioned, are called St Cuth- 
bert’s Beads, are placed above each other, like a pile of 
the bone moulds used by tailors for the making of vest 
buttons ; and their surfaces, where they adjoin to each 
other, are adapted in the nicest manner to each other. 
In some species, there is a larger plate or vertebra at 
short intervals. In one kind the column, and, of course, 
the plates also, are five-cornered, for which reason the 
name of Pentacrinites is given to that species. ‘These 
animals, although we know them almost solely through 
the remains of them which are found imbedded in 
rocks, have been classed in an order, comprehendin 
several genera and many species ; and several splendid 
books have been published respecting them. Each in- 
dividual, says Dr Buckland, exhibits “in every one of 
its many thousand component little bones, a mechanism 
which shows them all to have formed parts of a well- 
contrived and delicate mechanical instrument ; ever 
part acting in due connexion with the rest, and all 
adjusted to each other with a view to the perfect per- 
formance of some peculiar function in the economy of 
each individual. e joints or little bones, of which 
the skeletons of all these animals were composed, re- 
semble those of the star-fish. Their use, like that of the 


. bony skeleton in vertebral animals, was to constitute 


the solid support of the whole body, to protect the 
viscera, and to form the foundation of. a system of con- 
tractile fibres pervading the gelatinous integument 
with which all parts of the animal were invested.” 
While the place assigned to crinoideans in the ani- 
mal creation was extremely humble—merely a station- 
ary post at the bottom of a sea, where they caught and 
gorged themselves with marine animalcules—they have 
formed with an amazing degree of care, and ex- 
hibit a structure even more complicated and wonder- 
ful than that of many animals which act a more con- 
spicuous part in the world. An enumeration of the 
bones in an individual of a particular species (Encrinites 
moniliformis, or ae? encrinite) presents curious 
matter of reflection. First, there are ten arms, with 
six bones in each ; then, proceeding from the ten arms 
are twenty fingers, each with forty little bones ; then, 
branching from these, a great of tentacula, or 
smaller fingers, each consisting of so many bones, as 
makes up the whole number to 26,680! Great as this 
number is, it is exceeded by that of the ossicles or little 
bones of another species, the Briarean Pentacrinite, 
which amount to no less than 150,000. These animals 
seem to have had that power, resting in all creatures 
liable to much personal aaa of repairing any minor 
injury which might befall them. Many of the-frag- 
ments found in a fossil state exhibit the marks of mo 
— having been in progress, or completed. 
he fragments of decayed encrinites must have 
formed vast accumulations at the bottoms of ancient 
seas, for immense beds of rock formed in that situation 
are composed mainly of this rubbish. Such are many 
of the limestone of the transition period, and the 
entrochal marbles which extend over such large tracts 
in Northern Europe and North America. ‘The frag- 
ments are of all sizes, sometimes a piece of stalk of 
considerable length, or a whole flower-like part ; some- 
times only a short bit of the former, or a mass of de- 
tached vertebrw. Many a parlour chimney-piece, com- 
posed of that kind of marble, affords opportunities for 
studying the encrinite structure, without the necessity 
of stirring from the fireside. The fragments may 
there be seen in complete confusion, as they were ori- 
ginally deposited at the bottom of their native element, 
the saw of the marble-cutter having cut through some 
pieces lengthwise, some obliquely, and some directly 
across. But it must be allowed that these masses of 
ruins give but a poor idea of the complete animal, as 


it lived in its original stately form, rooted to the rocke 


below, and throwing abroad its many filament-like 
— in search of prey. 

t will now, then, be understood by the lovers of 
the marvellous, that what superstition has thought fit 

an animal, petrifi y long inclosure in 
fossil rocks, and now dislod and ee about like 
Pebbles in the bed and on the shores of the ocean. 


SCRAPS FROM THE COMIC ALBUM.* 


ON SALUTES—CIVIL, NOT MILITARY. 
A more difficult task does not exist than running the 
tlet of an introduction. A presentation at court 
is always preceded by as much study as an actor be- 
stows on anew part. A failure, it is true, sometimes 
occurs in both cases, but it more frequently happens 
in the former. 

Ordinary people salute you with a nod or wink. 
Proud people invariably return your recognition by 
one of marked indifference. 

An intelligent person never p38 rage a frie 
whom he meets in company with a lady, unless a pre- 
vious introduction to her has taken place. 

The man who wears a wig never raises his hat when 
saluting a friend: such politeness might be followed 
by very awkward and embarrassing consequences. 

There are some persons who never recognise one 
another: each equally vain, and considering himself 
the superior, passes the other as though he did not, 
or rather would not, see him. [Doubt as to whether 
you are known, and whether your salute will be re- 
sponded to frankly, is as often the cause of this appa- 
rent hauteur.] 

Some recognitions end drolly. Two persons meet 
each other, stare at each other, and smile at each 
other. They then bow to each other, and seize each 
other by the hand ; “ Ah! how d’ye do ?” is the simul- 
taneous inquiry. “ Pretty well, thank ye,” the mutual 
reply. ‘Then, with widely-opened mouths, they gaze ; 
and, begging a brace of pardons, finish in chorus with, 
thought I knew you !” 

In some introductions, the warmth of reception 
differs as much as the three degrees of comparison ; 
for, although a person may not even please at first 
sight, he may be thought agreeable at the second pre- 
sentation, and the third interview stamps him as the 
most fascinating of mankind. , 

Persons who despise one another, salute with mock 
respect ; persons who fear one another, with mock 
affection. 

Rivals salute by knitting the brows ; creditors with 
embarrassment ; debtors with indifference. Friend- 
ship proffers the hand ; love watches the expression, 
the index to the heart. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Behind the scenes! How eager are we all to get 
there !—For what? To find the splendid temple a 
coarsely-daubed canvass, the rushing waterfall a jack- 
towel, the awful thunder two yards of sheet-iron, and 
the rain peas in a water-spout ; the houris of the 
ballet, real young ladies condescending to sup on 
mysterious ready-made pies! The envied, feathered, 
Adonis-like here—how does he fade! His dazzling 
armour turned into undisguised tin, and that gauntlet, 
thrown with defiance at princes’ feet, nothing but 
Berlin at a shilling! Thus is it in the world! for 
“all the world’s a stage,” where we are happy until 
we get behind the scenes, which is done by a slower 
and more painful process, day by day gaining our 
knowledge of the false material that pleased us, when 
we believed it real. Reader, never try to get behind 
the scenes on your own or anybody else’s stage—it is 
not worth the money. 

[Here follow various characters, illustrated by 
cuts.] 

The a hard-working creature 
during the day, employed in the docks or other large 
warehouses, and very frequently a common soldier, 
content, for a small pittance, to e one in a mob, 
one in a theatrical army, or enact a silent dummy lord, 
and all at the same price. Would that all silent and 
supernumerary lords would take a lesson, and fill up 
the scene as well. 

The Prompter.—This man do we approach with fear ; 

unmovedly and collectedly does he see the funniest 
thing or the most dreadful murders committed. Like 
a man of the world, he has become callous from being 
behind the scenes so long ; the corporeal memory of 
all the dramatis a gifted with an awful power— 
he despatches the “ call-boy,” and even kings obey ! 
He summonses demons from below, or angels from 
above ; raises the distant ery of distress or tempest ; 
the beacon in every difficulty, sending in, with equal 
feeling, the bravo to destroy, or the hero to rescue ; 
and, like the mighty Jupiter, causing the thunder to 
roll, and the lightning to flash ; Apollo himself, even, 
bends beneath his sway, and his sweet tone swells or 
falls directed by his magic finger. We see the quiet 
little man never dreaming ’twas his agency that 
regulated the whole, which, without him, would have 
been chaos. 
* The Comic Gentlenan—is a man who looks upon the 
world seriously, and is seldom, if ever, comic by day- 
light ; and, in fact, does not feel himself justified in 
being so until he has put some red on the tip of his 
nose — pyrotechnically speaking, his fireworks are 
thrown away in daylight. Many men invite him to 
their tables to be funny ; but, like the silly lord who 
bought Punch and his theatre in the street, they find 
that they have forgotten the author of the quips and 
quirks that he so admirably personifies. 

Our finest comic actors have been constitutionally 
most saturnine men, and why should we expect them 


* The Comic Album, a Book for Every Table; a work lately 
published in tho form of a small quarto volume, embellished 
with a vast number of grotesque cuts. London: W.8. Orr & Co. 


to be droll, any more than expect Macready to come 
out and dine in a 

The Leading G .—This class is 
various, according to the size of the sphere of action. 
The leading gentleman at a patent theatre is a crea- 
ture of great magnitude, mysterious and magnificent, 
believing the English stage to be that exact quantity of 
board he may personally occupy at any given time— 
taking upon himself, with persevering ingenuity, the 
trouble of cork-screwing the plain and straight lines of 
Shakspeare into every imaginable shape, to give them 
a different twist from all by-gone talent, which he 
calls new readings ; he is generally considered more 
or less great according to his salary. 

A minor leading gentleman is one who passes his 
life in heart-burnings and disappointments ; continu- 
ally a aap | at the Shakspearian wreath which tan- 
talisingly eludes him, except on benefit nights, or the 
visit of a star, when, from the resources of the theatre, 
it cannot be the perfect “feast of reason and the flow 
of soul.” As he grows older, the vision of Shakspeare 
fades into feebleness, and he makes a more homely 
wreath of his own. In his own little world he has his 
criticisms, his staunch friends and body-guard, who 
continually say and believe that had he the chance, he 
would —— &e. 

The Leading Lady.—This subject we approach with 
all the care we would an old gentleman with the gout, 
for we know her sensitiveness, and fear to give pain. 
She is generally of a cértain age, which you would 
never guess at night ; awful to the call-boy, and con- 
descending to the ballet ; the larger she is in person, 
the better it is supposed to be Siddonian; her voice, 
if slightly baritone, is advantageous. Some have been 
known to try malt, on account of the hops, which we 
believe to be good. [Cut of a tragedy-queen stooping 
aside for a pot of beer.) 

If eminently successful, she allows herself to faint 
as the curtain falls, to give a true idea of her super- 
human efforts, which is an excellent excuse for her 
remaining on the spot until called for and bouquét- 
crowned by the audience: this is not a bad move for 
rising young ladies, but they must be cautious not to 
do it before their names are in letters at least a foot. 
long, or they may be left to the sympathy of the car- 

nte 


rs. 

The Heavy Line.—This is not, as the name seems to 
imply, all beer, although unfortunately mixed up a. 
great deal with it ; the line in itself is ingenious and 
multifarious, generally done by an old stager, who is 
content to play one-speech kings, fathers who never 
turn up until the last scene, or robbers who are shot 
in the first, being in about the same situation as a 
sea-chest, a table, a chair, which are necessari 
put on [the stage] to make out the story. [An 
admirable cut is here given of one in the Heavy Line, 
smoking a pipe when off duty]. He has much time on 
his hands, which is spent next door (next door toa 
theatre always means a public house), where he is 
an oracle; remembering G. F. Cooke and all the 
Kembles, mentally compares now with then, and 
heaves a melancholy sigh inside the pewter-pot or 
any vessel that is offered to him, for he is generally 
liked for his quaintness and untiring good humour. 
He is a seasoned drinker, and is always able to see his 
entertainers home. He is careless in his attire, and 
seldom washes all the paint off his face, which he con- 
siders professional ; he mostly wears his hat on one 
side, jauntily over what he supposes to be a wig, which 
looks more like a small allowance of that weed with 
which he so liberally serves his pipe ; his hat is shabby, 
and he has altogether a shabby and unbrushed appear- 
ance, not much improved by an unmitigated shave, no 
whiskers being allowed upon the stage, except they are 
glued on, by which process we firmly believe the real 
ones are eradicated, if we may judge by the stubble. 
But what’s the difference? he dresses fifteen times. 


_more at night ; what is the day to him! If transmi- 


tion be true, he is in a probationary state for a 
uture owl. 

Stage Door-keeper—The theatrical Cerberus, bluff 
and forbidding as he appears, is everything to every- 
body, regulated by his thermometer, the 7 a 
bland and courteous to the successful dramatic author, 
to whom he was of late so rough and monosyllabic, 
who was but as dirt until he appeared for many weeks 
in large type against the wall, and became the flower- 
crowned idol of the public; rushing to open the 
charmed door for him, which was as firmly closed 
against him as a rock, until he spoke the “open 
sesame.”—Sops! Mr Cerberus ; sops ! 

How we should smile at all this if we did not re- 
member that the world in general so much resembles 
him. Every circle has its door-keeper, either under 
the name of fashion, pride, or prejudice, who knows 
full well whom to exclude and whom to admit. The 
man of talent, without a name, may kick his heels upon 
the steps ; the man with a name minus the talent, is 
ushered in with smiles and bows, after being prayed 
to knock, that the honoured door may open to him, 
But the sops, you will say, perhaps innocently, that is 
the main-spring. We taste as children, and long for 
it afterwards, only differently flavoured. If you be- 
lieve it not, try at the great man’s door ; the burly por- 
ter crjes “Sop !” the footman, the valef, all, all alike. 
Many a poor suitor has turned his daily bread into it, 
and yet found it far short of enough to satisfy the 
capacious maws of the various single-headed Cer- 


ri. 
Reader, the world is made up of door-keepers. 
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A STREET-CLEANING MACHINE. 


Wuat is there that mechanism cannot do? It is 
now in the course of being applied to an operation 
aad the worst adapted for it—street-cleaning. 
is invention has taken its rise in Manchester, being 
the production of an ingenious machinist there, Mr 
Joseph Whitworth. It was applied in Manchester, 
ly a year ago, by a “ Road and Street Cleaning 
Company,” who undertook to keep in order a cer- 
tain district of the town. We have seen an extract 
from @ paper, signed by a hundred of the masters 
of warehouses in that district, in which the follow- 
passage occurs :—“ The streets in the district 
assigned have been kept in a much better state than 
during any former period, and have presented a 
most advantageous contrast with those in other parts 
of the town.” ‘The Manchester Guardian also attests 
that the town, from being one of the dirtiest, has be- 
come one of the cleanest of British large towns, and 
attributes this partly to the actual operations of the 
machine, and partly to efforts made, though in vain, 
by the old force of sweepers, to rival it in the perfect 
damning which it produces. 

This remarkable machine is simple in its construc- 
tion, is generally drawn by one horse, and performs 
at once the entire process of scavenging—includi 
sweeping, loading, and carting—which, by the ol 
mode, are three distinct operations. “ ‘The principle of 
the invention consists in employing the rotary motion 
of locomotive wheels, moved by horse or other power, 
to raise the loose soil from the surface of the ground, 
and deposit it in a vehicle attached. It will be evi- 
dent that the self-loading principle is applicable to a 
variety of pu Its most important application, 
however, is to the cleaning of streets and roads. The 
apparatus for this purpose consists of a series of brooms 
suspended from a light frame of wrought iron, hung 
behind a common cart, the body of which is placed as 
near the ground as possible, for the greater facility of 
loading. As the cart-wheels revolve, the brooms suc- 
cessively sweep the surface of the ground, and ca 
the soil up an inclined plane, at the top of which it 
falls into the body of the cart. The apparatus is ex- 
tremely simple in construction, and has no tendency 
to get out of order, nor is it liable to material injury 
from accident. The draught is not severe on the 
horse. Throughout the process of filling, a larger 
amount of force is not required than would be neces- 
sary to draw the full cart an equal distance. The 
success of the operation is no less remarkable than its 
novelty. Proceeding at a moderate s through the 
public streets, the cart leaves behind it a well-swept 
track, which forms a striking contrast with the adja- 
cent ground. Though of the full size of a common 
cart, it has repeatedly filled itself in the space of six 
minutes from the principal thoroughfares of the town 
(Manchester).” 

Mr Whitworth’s machine is about to be introduced 
into the metropolis, where it is eminently needed, as 
not only is the production of refuse there unusually 
rapid, but the ordinary modes of cleansing are, in 
seuenepenee of the great bustle of the streets, the 
most difficult and the most annoying. 

The most formidable obstacle to its extension in 
these and other quarters is its tendency to throw a 
number of poor people out of employment. Even in 
Manchester, this was felt at the first as an objection, 
the parish officers representing that the scavengers 
whom it superseded would inevitably, in many in- 
stances, become burdens on the community. Humane 
feeling is of course distressed in contemplating a re- 
sult like this ; but, on the other hand, the need for 
more efficient means of cleansing large towns is be- 
coming every day more pressing, as the evils of the 

t system become more glaring. The Sanatory 
ds for luding that the 
th of towns is deteriorated to a vast extent 
the accumulations of filth, which are at present 
unavoidably allowed to rest in them ; while 
the police show that another great evil arises from the 
ae ap meme which the present system affords to a 
horde of degraded beings, hovering between mendi- 
cancy and crime, whose ostensible means of living is 
in grubbing amongst dirt-heaps for bones, &e. 
‘We may, then, wish that means may be adopted for alle- 
viating the blow which the new machine must inflict 
on existing humble interests ; but, at the same time, 
we must strongly desire to see fair encouragement 
given to an invention by whieh the public health 
and convenience has the promise of so largely 
favoured. 


TURKISH PIPES. 


The wonderful way in which the use of tobacco has 
into every country of the world, in less than 
centuries since its first discovery in America, 
happened to be mentioned in conversation the day 
Mr Maude t here ; and we were all amused by 
his account of the mode of smoking in Turkey. 

The Turkish pipe, which is called a chibouque, con- 
sists of the tube, the bowl, and the mouth-piece, so 
that they are all easily separated and cleaned. The 
manufacturers of the tubes are seen at work every 
day in the shops of Constantinople, where there is a 
bazaar, or street of shops, entirely for their sale. 
are made from the youn ight stems of cherry-tree 
or jessamine, on which the bark is carefully preserved ; 


they are from two to six feet in length, and are nicely 


bored with a wire auger. The nursing these stems, 
during their growth, is often the support of a whole 
family, and requires a deal of attention. To 
prevent the bark from splitting in the heat of the day, 
each stem is swathed with wet bandages, and the least 
tendency to become crooked is counteracted, either by 
a judicious application of the bandage, or by more 
copiously watering the plant on one side than on the 
other. A ge straight stem, with a uniformly 
shining bark, is, however, a great rarity, and sells for: 
about two guineas, 

_ The bowls are made of a clay called kefkil, found 
in Asia-Minor and in Greece. In its native state, it 
is soft and white, but when baked, it becomes hard ; 
and, unlike the English pipeclay, turns to a black or 
red colour. These bowls are made of all sizes. The 
Turks do not like them very large; but those ex- 
ported to Germany, where they are polished and 
finished with great elegance, are as | as a man’s 
hand. Mr Maude says he was astonished by the piles 
of bowls in every shop of the bazaar. 

The bowls are frequently ornamented with gilding, 
and the tubes with embroidery and jewels; but it is 
on the value of the mouth-piece that a ‘Turk prides 
himself. None but the miserably poor would use any- 
thing but amber; and though the common sort are 
cheap enough to suit all ranks, Mr Maude has seen 
some which have cost a hundred pounds, not from 
their size, but from some favourite tinge in their 
appearance. 

“With such a pipe,” he says, “and with Saloniki 
tobacco, a Turk is supremely happy. Cross-legged 
on his Persian carpet, he enjoys it the whole day, 
and, except to call for more tobacco, or for a cup of 
coffee, he seldom opens his mouth, as the smoke is 
emitted, from time to time, in long cloudy columns 
from his nose. Pipes take the lead in every visit, and 
are preliminaries to every conversation. The most 
Hattering compliment a Turk can pay to his guest is 
to _ him with his chibouque warm from his lips ; 
and I shall never forget the mixed look of indignation 
and contempt which a pashaw of three tails threw at 
an Englishman, who unwaril i the superb amber 
mouth-piece before he introdt it between his own 
lips.”—Bertha’s Journal. 


THE EMBROIDERESS AT MIDNIGHT. 


(The following touching lines, by Mrs James Gray, late Miss 
M. A. Browne, on the employment of the ornamental sempstress, 
appeared in the Dublin University Magazine for January :—] 


She plies her needle till the lamp - 
Is waxing pale and dim ; 

She hears the watchman’s heavy tramp, 
And she must watch like him— 

Her hands are dry, her forehead damp, 
Her dark eyes faintly swim. 


Look on her work !—there blossom flowers, 
The lily and the rose, 

Bright as the gems of summer hours, 
But not to die like those ; 

Here, fadeless as in Eden's bowers, 
For ever they repose. 


Once, maiden, thou wast fresh and fair, 
As those sweet flowers of thine ; 
Now, shut from sunny light and air, 
How canst thou choose but pine? .« 
Neglected flows thy raven hair, 
Like the uncultur'd vine. 


Look on her work !—no common mind 
Arranged that glowing group— 

Wild wreaths the stately roses bind, 
Sweet bells above them droop— 

Ye almost see the sportive wind 
Parting the graceful troop! 

Look on her work !—but look the more 
On her unwearied heart, 

And put aside the chamber-door 
That doth the daughter part 

From that dear mother, who before 
Taught her this cunning art. 


She sleeps—that mother, sick and pale— 
She sleeps—and little deems 

That she, who doth her features veil 
All day, in flitting gleams 

Of anxious hope, this hour doth hail, 
But not for happy dreams. 


God bless her in her lone employ, 
And fill those earnest eyes 

With visions of the coming joy, 
Waiting her sacrifice, 


Think how her trembling hand will clasp 
The treasure it will hold, 

With that which seems a greedy grasp— 
Yet not for love of gold : 

That look—that sigh’s relieving gasp, 
Its deeper springs unfold. 


Think how her hasty feet will roam 
The market and the street, 

To purchase for her h 
The food and clothing meet, 

And with what gladness she will come 
Back to this poor retreat ! 


hl 


And filial piety, 
Methinks some drop of pity’s dew 
3 Would gem the proudest eye! 
Thy gentle heart prove ; 
Here ever must thy lot be hard, 
But there is On above 
Who sees, and will not disregard, 
Thy consecrated love. 


THE MARMOT. 


The Alpine Marmot is one of those animals that 
pass a portion of the year in a torpid state. It delights 
in cold mountainous regions, where it burrows in the 
ground, and prepares its wintry residence with great 
art, lining it with the finest grass, To collect this 
grass, the whole family, it is said, act in concert ; some 
are employed as sentinels, to give notice of approach- 
ing danger ; others cut it ; and when a sufficient quan- 
tity is gathered, one of them acts the part of a wagon, 
to carry it home. This marmot lays himself on his 
back, stretches his legs upward, and suffers himself 
to be loaded just like a wagon of hay. One set then 
take hold of him by the tail, and drag him along on 
his back ; while another set act as odin, to prevent 
to remove any roughness in the path, 
which might overturn their little living wagon.—Ber- 
tha’s 

TELEGRAPHS. 
For some time past, the lords of the Admiralty have 
had the project in contemplation of establishing sema- 
hores from Port th to PI th, Fal th, and the 
nd’s-end, as it very often happens that ships cannot 
make the British channel, and are obliged to run up the 
Bristol or the St George’s channel for safety, and their 
arrival off the coast is not known to the merchants until 
they have put into port. A government survey is now 
being made, under the direction of experienced engineers, 
to carry the line on to the Land’s-end, and to fix the 
points most eligible for the erection of telegraphs, a 
report of which will be laid before parliament rm it 
assembles in February next. At present, the deficiency 
is felt daily by the Admiralty Board, as there is but one 
line, and that only to Portsmouth, the stations of which 
are as follows:—\st, the Admiralty, Whitehall ; 2d, Chel- 
sea Hospital; 3d, Putney; 4th, Kingston-upon-Thames ; 
5th, Esher; 6th, Cobham; 7th, Guildford; 8th, Go- 
dalming ; 9th, Haslemere ; 10th, Medhurst ; 11th, Beacon 
Hill; 12th, Compton Downs; 13th, Portsdown Hill; and 
14th, Portsmouth ; the whole of which are under the com- 
mand of lieutenants of the royal navy. Intelligence, and 
orders for the sailing of ships of war from Portsmouth, 
can be thus communicated by the Admiralty, and vice 
versa, in three minutes and a half, from one end of the 
line to the other, should the weather be clear. As soon 
as the signal is made, it is instantly answered by the 
next one, and so on until it has gone the whole line, when 
another is made, till the whole communication is des- 
patched from the chief office to the officer in command, 
who communicates it to the admiral on the station. The 
contemplated line to the Land’s-end will pass through 
Truro, Falmouth, and Plymouth, Gosport, and Ports- 
mouth, thereby embracing the whole of the English 
channel. A despatch from one end to the other is ex- 
ted to be made in nine or ten minutes, the distance 
ing rather better than 290 miles. It is also in contem- 
lation to establish a line from Holyhead to Pembroke, 
ristol, and Liverpool. The only line at present to Dover 
and the Downs is by Watson's telegraph at London 
Bridge, but not through the Admiralty, who are indebted 
to this for their intelligence of arrivals of ships of war in 
the Downs. A line to Hull and Harwich is much wanted. 
On the continent, telegraphs have been established for 
the last eighty years, but particularly in France, to whom 
we are indebted for the invention. The French govern- 
ment have lines of communication from every port and 
large town throughout the kingdom. From Calais, Dun- 
kirk, Boulogne, Dieppe, Havre, Caen, Brest, Nantes, 
Rochefort, La Rochelle, L’Orient, Bordeaux, Bayonne, in 
the north and west ; Perpignan, Marseilles, Toulon, An- 
tibes, &c., in the Mediterranean ; Montpelier, Aix, Gre- 
noble, Avignon, Lyons, Dijon, on to Paris, Metz, and all 
the fortified towns on the borders of Germany ; Lille, 
Valenciennes, Douai, Cambrai, and the frontiers of Bel- 
ium ; so that in case of émeutes, or the advance of any 
foreign power, the arrival of vessels, &c., is immediately 
communicated to the Admiralty at Paris, who is daily 
made acquainted with whatever is stirring from one end 
of the country to the other. In Algeria, the French have 
also established a regular line of telegraphs from Algiers 
to Bona, all along the coast to Constantine, and throu, 
the interior, in case of a sudden attack by the Ara’ 
under Abd-el-Kader. In Spain, there is a line of tele- 
raphs from Cadiz, Puerta Santa Maria, Seville, to 
Madrid ; from Algesiras, opposite Gibraltar, Malaga, Car- 
thagena, Barcelona, in the Mediterranean, Corunna, V 
Bilboa, &c., in the north-west of Biscay, along t 
frontiers of France, to Catalonia, and the principal towns 
of the capital. The same in Portugal, Belgium, Holland, 
tees ng oe and Austria, there are lines from one end 
to the other—from Trieste and Venice in the Adriatic, to 
Vienna and the Baltic. England is the aes | country 
where telegraphs are scarcely used, altho’ so sur- 
rounded by her commerce. Should this plan of the Board 
of Admiralty be carried into effect, it will prove highly 
beneficial to the merchants for early intelligence, and to 
the shipping for assistance.— Newspaper paragraph. 


On Saturday, the 3d of December, Messrs CHAMBERS com- 
menced the publication of a work entitled 
CHAMBERS'S 
CYCLOP ZDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
consisting of a series of specimens of British writers, in prose and 
verse, by an historical and critical narrative. The 
work appears in weekly numbers, consisting of a single sheet in 
? royal 8vo., double columns, uniform with the ‘ INFORMATION 
For THE Peopve,” and costing three halfpence ; and in monthly 
parts at sevenpence. It will consist of two handsome volumes. 
Published by W. and R. Cuamngrs, Edinburgh: W. 8. Orr 
and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London; W. Curry, 
Junior, and Co., Dublin ; and by all booksellers intrusted with 
the sale of Messrs Chambers's Publications. 
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j When they, who give her this employ, 
Pay her its stinted price! 
Poor maiden ! if the fair ones who 
Thy graceful "broidery buy, 
Only one-half thy struggles knew, 


